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7 Out of 10 


Prefer The Reader’s Digest 


to any other general magazine used in classes in English 


105% GREATER IMPROVEMENT 
IN READING 
92% GREATER INCREASE 
IN VOCABULARY 


In a scientifically -supervised 
program 10,636 students were 
tested. 


One half of these students 
used The Reader’s Digest. The 
other half did not. Those who 
did use it improved 105% in 
General Reading Ability and 
92% in Vocabulary—over and 
above the improvement of 
those who followed ordinary 
study methods. 

The testing program was 
conducted by Dr. Herbert A. 
Landry, member of the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and 
Statistics of the Board of 


.Education, New York City. 





in high schools throughout the country 


+ ke nationwide survey conducted by 
Dr. Gallup and his organization 
among Aca 5 of teachers, P.T.A. ofh- 
cers, and parents has just been completed. 

Seven out of every ten (an average of 
70.3% of persons in the three groups) 
selected The Reader’s Digest as their pref- 
erence, from a group of general maga- 
zines most wil used in high school 
classes in English. The next magazine 


. selected was chosen by 10% of those 


interviewed—a seven-to-one preference 


for The Reader’s Digest. 


Also “Best for American Citizenship” 

Another. question asked in this impar- 
tial Gallup Survey was: “Which one of 
these magazines do you think serves best 
in helping high school boys and girls to 
become better American citizens?” 

TEN magazines were listed. All are 
regularly distributed to high school stu- 
dents. The Reader’s Digest again easily 
won first Penne a percentage so 
large that it exceeded the total vote for 
all three of the magazines which were 
next highest in the voting! In fact, the 


preference for The Reader’s Digest was 
about 2% times that shown for Magazine 
“B”, almost 5 times that for Magazine 
“C” and for Magazine “D”. 


850,000 Copies—In 70,000 Classrooms 


To those in charge of 70,000 class- 
rooms throughout the country it is not 


. necessary w a:.2ounce this unbiased sub- 


stantiation of their own good judgment. 
For them The Reader’s Digest. and the 
supplementary educational material that 

oes with it, including the special 16-page 
insert of reading and vocabulary exer- 
cises, provide a highly important and 
useful service which they can obtain from 
no other magazine. 


The Reader’s Digest looks forward to 
the time when it will be possible for an 
even greater number of teachers and stu- 
dents to knowand to use it—in their classes 
in English, the Social Sciences, and in 
helping to build better American citizens 
for the important years ahead. But these 
plans must rest until paper is again avail- 
able to permit acceptance of new orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Tine Readers Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Agreat contribution to this veryidea was made These three cars were then taken apart 
byCadillac in 1906 when theydecided totryfor and the parts put in one big pile. 
the Dewar Trophy, a prize for the greatest me- Then American mechanics assembled 
chanical advance madebyanymotorcarmanu- three complete cars from these mixed 
facturers. They shipped three cars to London. parts, ran them, and won the trophy. 





Today, under the destruction of war, in- And think of the fronts where 
terchangeability of parts is a lifesaver. ground crews must work franti- 
Machines of war can be repaired from cally to make repairs under fire. 
each other’s parts or spare parts. This Precious minutes are saved forour 
plane, for instance, will be ready to fly side becuse every part fits with 
again in a few days. jewel-like precision. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE « BUICK ¢ CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 
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ldentical/ 


“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 
“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
“Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 
“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have twins 
in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “interchange- 
ability of parts.” And it’s been a General 
Motors keynote since the earliest days. 


General Motors men realized that this principle of 
making parts exactly alike so they could be used 
interchangeably must be applied in manufacturing 
better things for more people. Using this principle, 
motorcars by the millions were mass produced. And 
when war came, these General Motors men had the 
know-how to make war machines by the same meth- 
ods in vast numbers and in record time. 





American industry is full of just such re- 

warhcalele achievements as this. And 

— $s because, in our country, men have 
een rewarded for doing thi 

and better ways. pias: 













This is the idea responsible for much of 
the good, full life of Prewar days. It ha 
certainly been of great aid to the w ; 
effort. And it will just as surel * 
more and better thin 
in the years to come 


Y Produce 
9s for more People 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY 

MORE WAR BONDS 














NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of American Girl, Boy’s Life, Open Road for Boys, 

Scholastic Magazines and Young America. Mr. C. F. Kettering, Directing Head of the General Motors Research Laboratories 

has also made an interesting speech on the above subject. Reprints of this advertisement, or Mr. Kettering’s talk may be obtained 
free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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YOUR PATIENCE 


IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture 
and delivery of materials 
continue to be unavoidable. 
These, together with the 
steadily increasing demand 
for THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, occa- 
sionally cause delays in the 
shipment of sets. Please be 
assured that orders are be- 
ing filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the 
production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is proceeding 
as rapidly as is possible un- 
der existing conditions. 


ah 


> 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA has been revised and improved each year. War-time 
difficulties have not interrupted this editorial program. To the 
contrary, the revisions these past several years have been even 
more extensive. Today you are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant contri- 


bution to American education, we extend sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational surveys has resulted in ever 
closer adaptation to the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous revision program have 
produced the encyclopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.” And the publishers pledge to 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will con- 
tinue to justify your confidence year by year in the future. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers 235."3%9, re 


M. H. Forbes, State Mgr., 12 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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THE WORLD IS LOOKING TO YOUNG ENGINEERS... 


Opportunities were never brighter for engineers. 
Immediately ahead of us lie new and ever-ex- 
panding opportunities for every type of engineer- 
ing. All the world is looking to young engineers 
for trained help in putting into effect the vast 
plans industry has for the future. 

We stand ready to help young men who are seniors 
in high school to make engineering their career. 

Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholar- 
ships are offered each year at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. 


These scholarships normally cover a full en- 
gineering course plus the equivalent of two years 


of practical experience in Westinghouse plants. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A16x10% reproduction of the picture above, suitable 
for framing will be sent without charge upon request. 


However, under the wartime accelerated schedules, 


students attend Carnegie Tech in the summer 


time as well as during the regular school year. 


Work assignments at Westinghouse plants are 


temporarily suspended. 


Individual scholarship 


payments amount to $1850. 


Final selections are based on applicant’s general 


ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of 


leadership. 


Scholarship winners are under no obligation to 


work for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does 


Westinghouse make any promise to employ them. 


Applications must be received by February 


1, 1945. Send for full particulars now. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me application forms, and full information about 
the George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarships at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


NAME (PLEASE. TYPE OR PRINT) | 
SCHOOL 

SCHOOL ADDRESS 
STATE 


CITY ; ~ ZONE a 


(1 Check here if you want a 16 x 10% reproduction of picture. 
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N THIS WAR the railroads have done twice as 
big a transportation job as in the first World 
War. 


But they are doing another job which may not 
be so well known, as is shown by these con- 
trasting facts: 


In the last war, the operation of the 
railroads took money out of the United 
States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are putting 
money into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Government took 
over the railroads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, Congress had 
to appropriate more than $1,600,000,000 to 
meet deficits. 


In this war, the railroads have been managed 
by their owners. A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. And, since Pearl 
Harbor, the railroads have turned into the 
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United States Treasury the tremendous sum of 
$3,250,000,000 in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly $4,250,000 


every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the railroads in the 
same months since Pearl Harbor have paid for 
the support of state, county and city govern- 
ments another $750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the rate of $800,000 
per day. 


That’s five million dollars a day paid in taxes— 
ten times as much as the owners receive in 


dividends. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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T the Education Congress of 1944 in the Forum of the 

Education Building, Harrisburg, October 4 and 5, ap- 
| proximately 700 schoolmen gathered at the call of Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, to participate 
in the discussions of the postwar education committees ap- 
pointed by the State Council of Education, to hear reports 
on the findings of the Commission to Study the Public 
School System, and to listen to addresses by leading edu- 
cators, members of the armed forces, and representatives 
of plaining boards. 

The Wednesday evening program was a high spot in the 
year’s sessions. It opened with a concert by the a cappella 
choir of the Overbrook School for the Blind of which 
A. G. Cowgill is principal. The choir was directed by 
Harold W. Gilbert, the director of music of the school. 
Opening the music program, Robert Ege, a graduate of the 
school, rendered three selections as an organ prelude. The 
choir comprised of 52 boys and girls followed the organ 
prelude with three selections. A piano solo was rendered 
by William McDonald, a student of the school, and the 
choir concluded the program with three more selections. 
The unusual concert was enthusiastically received by the 
audience which practically filled the Forum. 

Following the selections of the choir Weir C. Ketler, 
president of Grove City College, gave a scholarly address 
on Education for Our Day. 

The first half of the Thursday morning session was de- 
voted to a panel discussion on the findings of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Public School System appointed by Gov- 
ernor Martin following the 1943 session of the General 
Assembly. The discussion which revolved itself around 
some of the findings of the commission was led by George 
Young, chairman of the commission. Members of the 
panel who participated were: Paul H. Wueller, executive 
director of the commission; Thomas B. Stockham, member 
of the commission, president of the Pennsylvania Real 
Estate Association, and a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Herbert J. Stockton, member of the State Council 
of Education and chairman of the committee on school dis- 
tricts; Howard Witmer, president of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors’ Association; James D. Wallace, president, 
Association of School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania; 
J. W. Newton, President, Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation; and Mrs. Edwin F. Yarnall, president, Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Group singing was led by M. Claude Rosenberry, chief 
of music education, Department of Public Instruction, after 
the panel discussion. Then the problems of the returning 
veterans as they are of particular concern to the public 
schools of Pennsylvania were discussed by Colonel John N. 
Andrews, in charge of Postwar Activities, National Selec- 
tive Service System, Washington, D. C.; G. H. Talman, edu- 
cational director of the Veterans Administration Office of 
Philadelphia; Kenneth S. Covey, manager of the Veterans 
Administration, Pittsburgh; Captain Henry M. Gross, chief 
of the Veterans Personnel Division, State Selective Service; 
and William O. Ilgenfritz, Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative of Pennsylvania. 

An afternoon session closed the Congress. At this time 
the solution of problems at the community level was dis- 
cussed by F. A. Pitkin, executive director, State Planning 
Board, and Franklin Zeran, specialist, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, United States Office of Education. 

The first morning of the Congress was devoted to meet- 
ings of the committees of the five Study Groups: Instruc- 
tional Programs and Procedures, School Organization and 
Administration, Teacher and Liberal Arts Education, Pre- 





EDUCATION CONGRESS 


professional and Professional Education, Public Library, 
Museum, and Historical Activities. At the afternoon ses- 
sion the reports of the study groups were given by their 
chairmen. These reports at a future date are to be sub- 
mitted to the State Council of Education. 

The following excerpts taken from the speeehes at the 
Congress will give our readers some of the stimulating 
material offered to those who were fortunate enough to at- 
tend these sessions. 


Education for Our Day 
Weir C. KETLER 


“In planning for the future of any enterprise, it is always 
well to make a survey of the past to ascertain what the 
achievements have been, and where, if any, are the weak- 
nesses that have limited or handicapped our effort. I do 
not think anyone can survey the history of education in 
this country in the past twenty-five years and not be tre- 
mendously impressed by the over-all picture of achievement. 

“It is always easy to pick out the flaws, and to say here 
or there we might have done better. That, of course, is a 
healthy procedure. It must not blind us, however, to the 
fact that in the past twenty-five years, education has made 
magnificent progress and has rendered a service of im- 
measurable value. 

“Education is always a complex undertaking. Its purpose, 
however, is relatively simple. It is designed to stimulate the 
all-round growth of the individual and to prepare him to 
live successfully and happily in the age and in the society 
of which he is a part. Any factor that contributes directly 
or indirectly to the enrichment of personality and which 
tends to carry forward, in a constructive way, the develop- 
ment of the individual is important to the education process. 
There is a danger at times, however, of over-emphasizing 
one factor in the process to the detriment or exclusion of 
other equally important or more important factors.” 

“We have not always kept clearly in mind that the end 
of education and the object of all of its devices is to en- 
courage, to stimulate, and to promote the development of 
personalities of boys and girls, of men and women. There 
has been a tendency to think that once we have worked 
out a curriculum with the proper sequences, and with what 
we glibly call ‘streamline character,’ the problem was largely 
solved. We need to recognize anew the importance of 
character, of example, of enthusiasm, and of helpfulness 
that are combined in the personality of a stimulating 
teacher.” , 

“We, ourselves, are affected by the world in which we 
live, and we need from time to time to reset our goals, to 
rechart our course and to deepen those convictions that are 
fundamental to successful achievement in our chosen field. 
As we stand, facing the future, at the threshold of a new 
era which will have many problems and will present many 
difficulties, I should like to present three challenges which 
I think might be helpful to us in realizing fully the op- 
portunities which are ours. 

“First, we should have a renewed appreciation of the 
power of human example and of personal friendliness, 
helpfulness, and enthusiasm. 

“Second, we should have a renewed sense of dedication 
to the task of teaching. It should be a sense of mission, a 
realization of responsibility. Ours is more than a job, it is 
an opportunity to help boys and girls, men and women 
make the most of the opportunities life affords them. 

“Third, and finally, there should be a larger recognition 
of the responsibility of the teacher and of the school for 
the development of sound ethical concepts and social stand- 
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ards and for the creation of an appreciation of our national 
traditions and institutions and a loyalty to them. And by 
precept and example the ideals of brotherhood, of tolerance, 
of fair-play, and of good-will should be broadened and 
deepened.” 


Education and the Returning Veterans 


CoLonEL JoHn N. ANDREWS 


“The schools and colleges will have a tremendous respon- 
sibility and opportunity in developing educational programs 
to meet the varying needs of the veterans, in integrating 
these returning servicemen with the rest of the student body, 
and in the provision of alert and understanding teachers, 
professors, and administrative officers who will providé the 
type and character of instruction that will be needed.” 

“The educators must prepare, not only for the 1,000,000 
or more men and women who will have served in the 
armed forces and desire to return to school, but for the 
large numbers of workers in war industries who must be 
retraincd or retooled after industrial demobilization and 
reconversion which will follow total victory. In many re- 
spects, the demobilized war workers will constitute an even 
greater problem than the demobilized veterans. Because 
of the liberal provisions for further education and training 
already made by the Federal Government for the veterans, 
their financial problems will be simplified, but for the de- 
mobilized war workers, there have been no subsidies made 
available for their further education and training.” 

“At least four important classes of students should be 
considered as you develop programs and special courses for 
the mature students in the days immediately ahead: (1) 
Persons recently discharged from the armed forces because 
their services are no longer needed, (2) persons discharged 
from the armed forces because of physical or mental dis- 
abilities, (3) civilians released from jobs because the jobs 
no longer exist or because the persons wish to return to 
school rather than to remain in industry, and (4) the normal 
group of students completing secondary or vocational 
courses each year who wish to pursue further education.” 


Community Surveys 
F. A. Pitkin 


“Within our 67 counties in Pennsylvania we have 2,560 
cities, boroughs, and townships—each with its own pattern 
of development, each with its own problems of employment, 
and each with its problems of increasing or decreasing pop- 
ulation. We all curse the expanding bureaucracy of our 
Federal government. Perhaps it will be reassuring to hear 
me, as a State bureaucrat, say that I do not believe there 
is money enough or brains enough in either Washington or 
Harrisburg effectively to analyze and solve the problems 
of all of these civil subdivisions and their accompanying 
school districts. The solution to these problems must be 
found locally, and who is in a better position to solve them 
than the people who are living in the midst of them and 
who will be most directly affected by them? Stimulation, 
guidance, and a small amount of assistance may come from 
Harrisburg or Washington, but the real job must be done 
through local effort and with wise local leadership.” 

“The first and most important essential to a successful 
program is that the organization must represent the entire 
community and it must have as its nucleus a group of real 
community leaders. It must represent the local govern- 
ment which is charged with responsibility for the com- 
munity expenditures and the general welfare. It must 
represent the industry of the community and its retail mer- 
chants if it is to be effective in stimulating industrial growth 
and in providing new employment. It must represent the 
welfare workers who are familiar with the more serious 
problems of social maladjustment and it must represent 


. 
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school officials who are custodians of so many importan 
factors in the community’s future. The organization mug 
be composed of all of these and many other elements, and 
it must have the wholehearted support of every real force 
in the community, if progress is to be made. 

“Tt must include men and women, representatives of 
capital and labor, representatives of minority racial groups, 
representatives of civic groups and women’s organizations, 
as well as businessmen, manufacturers, realtors, educators 
and clergymen. In other words, it must be truly repre. 
sentative of the entire community. Representatives of the 
local planning commission should be included” . 

“In planning the details of organization and program, 
much time can be saved through profiting by the months of 
experience of community study groups in other commun. 
ities. Of the many satisfactory plans for organization and 
program, I will mention just two, since the areas involved 
represent opposite extremes in size and in complexity of 
problems. One of these is the Allegheny County Confer. 
ence on Community Development. The other is the 
Chambersburg Community Development Committee. In 
comparing the organization and program of these two 
groups, it is interesting to note that the problems of a 
relatively small community such as Chambersburg and the 
lines of attack which are indicated by their preliminary 
studies are almost the same as those in Allegheny County 
with its enormous population, its 126 communities, and its 
highly developed industrial and transportation patterns. In 
each case it was decided that it was necessary to study 
such subjects as: 1. Economic problems of the community, 
including a comparison of the probable postwar labor force 
with the probable postwar availability of jobs and, as an 
outgrowth of these studies, an estimate of probable future 
population. 2. Problems relating to human resources, such 
as education, cultural development, health and welfare, de- 
mobilization and development of skills. 3. Problems relat. 
ing to the physical development of the community, includ. 
ing studies of land-use and zoning, housing and neighbor. 
hood development, public improvements, and as a necessary 
corollary, a study of the financial resources of the com- 
munity. In addition to committee organization to provide 
for study in each of these fields, in some communities it 
is considered advisable to have a committee on general re. 
search and a committee on legislation.” 


Community Adult Counseling Service 


FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


“The community is where an individual lives. The com- 
munity must recognize his problems as individual in nature 
and must treat them as such. Whether a citizen’s problems 
concern making a living, financial assistance, home man- 
agement, training opportunities, or an education, he needs 
help as an individual. The individual’s value to society, 
especially that of his own community, and the value of 
society to him, will depend in large measure upon his ad- 
justment to the way of life in that society.” . 

“Regardless of the assistance given a dislocated war 
worker as he leaves his military or civilian job, that in- 
dividual will have eventually to make the adjustment in 
his own community. Many individuals will not need or 
want assistance in making their readjustments, but any 
reasonable proportion of 30 million who do will be a 
sizeable number. Many agencies may exist within the 
community to offer aid, but few are equipped to meet all 
the individual’s needs. To make the most effective use, 
therefore, of each agency and organization and to serve 
best the individual with minimum of waste, a community 
adult counseling service may well be established.” 

“Training and retraining are functions of the school. It 


(Turn to page 85) 
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Education and Industry Conferences 


WO Education and Industry Conferences have been 

held in Pennsylvania recently: September 28 in Reading, 
and October 9 in Williamsport. These meetings are part 
of a nation-wide program sponsored by the National In- 
dustrial Information Committee, the National Association 
of Manufacturets, and, in these instances, by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association and other organizations. 

The Conferences started with a luncheon which was 
followed by two brief addresses. Then round table dis- 
cussions were conducted with everyone participating. At 
the close of the session the discussions were summarized. 

At Reading the speakers were Howard L. Murray, presi- 
dent, H. Belfield Company, Philadelphia, member of the 
NAM Committee on Cooperation with Education; and 
Fred W. Hosler, superintendent of schools of Allentown. 
At Williamsport J. W. Newton, President, PSEA, South 
Heights, gave the keynote speech for education, and Mr. 
Murray spoke again for industry. 

The basic points of view of industry and education are 
illustrated in the excerpts from the addresses of the speakers 
which follow. 


Industry 
Howarp L. Murray, Philadelphia 


“Pupils will have to adjust themselves to a world which 
is mainly a business world. Therefore, what can be more 
important than that teachers understand the problems of 
business, with which most of their pupils will be directly 
affected throughout their working lives?” 

“Businessmen can make very important contributions to 
the schools in such matters as employer-employe relations, 
public relations, efficient organization, and in the technique 
by which teachers and businessmen may best convince their 
communities of the value of the educational system.” 

“For the postwar future of this country, Americans want 
an opportunity for every breadwinner to earn more of the 
good things of life for himself and his family, as well as 
to build security for his old age.” 

“Wholehearted sharing in the war effort has brought all 
Americans closer together. It is teaching all of us how 
much faster we can make progress if we pull together 
rather than pulling at cross purposes.” 


Education 
Frep W. Hos er 


“Education, business, and parents must be made to realize 
that children, like everything else in nature, have varying 
abilities. Many times, when nature has not provided strong 
innate mental power, it has given special aptitude and skills 
with the hands. 

“Enrolment mortality rates have been exceedingly high, 
due to an inflexible curriculum which did not meet the 
varying needs of our children. In Allentown, during the 
past 25 years, we have lost approximately 55% of all our 
high school students between high school entrance and 
graduation. These boys and girls have dropped out of 
school because they were forced into a program for which 
they had no interest or adaptation. They were facing failure 
constantly, and nothing so crushes a human soul. 

“Out of this drop-out group have come many of our 
social problems, juvenile delinquents, radicals in our labor 
movements, and social problems in general. We need, in 
education, to realize that it is not the four-leaf clover that 
feeds the herds; it is just the ordinary grass and herbage. 
How many great engineers does the State of Pennsylvania 


need? What would we do with 800 General Eisenhowers? 
The work of the world is not done, in the main, by the 
genius, but by the common, ordinary man, who is willing 
to do a day’s work from sunrise to sunset. 

“We need to realize that it is just as honorable, socially 
and economically, to make a fine gear, to grow a field of 
corn, to build a house, or repair the instrument panel of a 
B-29 bomber, as it is to remove an appendix or to practice 
any of the professions. We need so much, in America, to 
go back to the old adage that it is still an honest and 
honorable thing to do an honest-to-God day’s work ; 

“Business and education must together face the whole 
problem of the equalization of educational opportunity. In 
every state there are counties and districts which do not have 
the potential wealth to give even the minimum standard 
of education. This same thing applies to states in the 
union; and in many cases wealth from one state will flow 
into another. The wealth of a poor state may be drawn 
off into New York State, for example. If boys and girls 
are to be recognized as citizens of a state and of a union, 
then we must, if our program is to be democratic, and if 
we are to preserve our free enterprise system, see that these 
people have a minimum standard of educational opportun- 
ity, in order that they might be intelligent American cit- 
izens, capable of not only reading and following, but also 
of thinking and leading; and if following be their role, 
that it might be intelligent following. There is only one 
answer to this problem: Those areas which have great 
wealth must help the cities and counties that do not have it. 

“Business and education must, together, demand a sci- 
entific and not a political study of our whole tax machinery 
—local, state, and national. Loopholes must be closed and 
there must be relief on real estate. In a democratic society 
there must be no tax-free bonds. Our methods of collection 
need to be centralized and improved; our whole assessment 
system is one mess of inefficiency. Uniformity is completely 
lacking. In a democracy I offer three criteria for tax levying: 

1. The same formula must be applied equally to everyone 

2. Taxes must be levied equally, according to ability to 

pay, with all loopholes closed and political loopholes 
for pressure groups eliminated 

3. Taxes must be levied so as not to cripple private enter- 

prise and initiative. 

“American people must be made to see clearly that the 
higher the educational level of the citizens, the greater is 
the purchasing power of the citizenry. Studies have been 
made to show that, in cities and sections where the educa- 
tional level is high, there are more telephones, larger news- 
paper circulation, more pairs of shoes purchased, more in- 
surance bought, more food consumed, more travel, more 
refrigerators and automobiles purchased, more of everything. 
In other words, there is a direct correlation between ex- 
panding business, standards of living, and the educational 
level of the people. One of the worst mistakes that the 
business and educational leaders in the South have made in 
the past is that they failed to give the negro a minimum 
standard of education. I mean this not from a social stand- 
ard, but from a cold-blooded business standard. We have 
been willing to spend money for everything in America 
except a program of education. Many of the social problems 
facing us today, such as the race problem and the radical 
labor groups, are the result of an inadequate program of 
public education. . . . 

“I hope that the leaders of our great labor organizations 
realize that when they win rights, these rights carry with 
them responsibilities. I hope that the leaders will also rec- 
ognize that any organization which protects and fosters in- 
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efficiency will perish through its own shortcomings and 
lack of vision. I hope that they will see that, for their own 
protection, they will ask for a strict financial accounting of 
their unions at least once a year. I hope that the leaders 
will also recognize that their first and primary duty is the 
representation of the great masses of working men, and 
that to live and survive, their organization must be demo- 
cratic. 

“If the great American democratic way of life and our 
spirit of competition and free enterprise, which have set the 
finest economic pattern in all the history of human society, 
are to survive, I think that education and business and labor 
need to think seriously about another movement that has 
been taking place in American life during the past 25 
years, and that is the centralization of local government 
powers. In talking about this movement, I would like to 
make clear that education and business deserve an indict- 
ment for their lack of interest in the future of local govern- 
ment units. We have set up no training program of stand- 
ards for county and state officials. Too many times we 
elect a man as treasurer of a county or city, or as a mem- 
ber of a board of commissioners or of council, who has 
been a total failure in his own business. The administra- 
tion of city governments in America is a disgrace to hu- 
man civilization. These are some of the reasons why there 
has been a tendency to centralize all local government 
powers. This can be illustrated by our American Medical 
Society. Unless the men in medicine realize and make it 
possible and reasonable for the great masses of American 
people to be healthy, they will face a socialized medical 
program in the not-too-distant future. Medical costs have 
risen far above the ability of the average American citizen 
to pay. We have been too long shadow-boxing with that 
old white ghost which says, ‘I must sock the fellow that 
has, because I do a lot for the fellow that has not.’ This 
is like priming a pump on the old farm at home. When 
a pump needs priming, it ought to be fixed. 

“During the past 25-30 years, controls have been cen- 
tralized for doctors, dentists, engineers, lawyers, druggists, 
teachers, ministers, students, schools, books, movies, cattle, 
hogs, working conditions, building, hunting, fishing, re- 
lief, child welfare, employment, roads, housing. You can’t 
do anything without an order from Harrisburg or Wash- 
ington. This is exactly what happened in Italy, Germany, 
in France. Every function of government became cen- 
tralized, and most of these nations have lost their souls. 

“When you take local government functions away from 
the American people, you take the house by which America 
was builded, you take the lifeblood out of our democratic 
way of life, you take the spark and spirit that makes 
America great. 

“Education and business, if we are to take part in the 
world of tomorrow, must insist on one other important 
thing. We must see to it that our whole diplomatic service 
and our State Department are forever removed out of the 
hands of the politicians. If we are to compete with Eng- 
land, and Russia, and China, in the future, our diplomats 
need to be trained from childhood up. We want neither 
a Republican nor a Democratic diplomatic policy. We want 
an American policy. This will never come if left to poli- 
ticians. Business and education must assume their right- 
ful responsibility. ‘ 


Keynote Address for Education 
J. W. Newron, President, PSEA 


WAT T has been often and truly said that these are critically 

important times. Two generations of American youth 
have fought and shed blood to settle the issues of the 
world. This war like its predecessor will have been all in 
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vain if at its end we do not devise a program for dealing 
with world problems by peaceful means. The next gen. 
eration must not be forced to solve by slaughter the un. 
finished business of this one. Upon the teachers of Amer. 
ica will fall a large measure of the responsibility for’ s 
guiding the coming generation that this may be avoided, 

“There are alarmists who tell us that:as soon as the cop. 
flict between nations has ceased, conflict will develop among 
us. They tell us that the tremendous stresses and strains 
which have beeen built up within our society as a result of 
the war will vent themselves by forceful means. Discount. 
ing these extreme fears, we recognize that there lies before 
us a period of most difficult readjustment. We must ad. 
just our economy to a new high of productive capacity. To 
do this there must be educated and skilled workmen. Once 
again the schools will be called upon to cope with this 
condition and to meet the need. 

“For the schools as the basic social institution are charged 
with the duty of molding youth to meet the conditions of 
the life they will have to face. And in the years that lie 
ahead we must do all those things which we have done in 
the past and excel ourselves to meet these pressing problems 
which confront us. We must develop a broad understand. 
ing of the points of view of our special interest groups. We 
must create an intelligent tolerance among the groups which 
comprise our society. We must raise the level of education 
of our population. Facts do not justify the assumption that 
Pennsylvanians have been highly educated in the past. Oj 
persons 25 years of age or older only 21% have completed 
high school. In this respect Pennsylvania ranks 36 in the 
Union. The holding power of the schools is greater now 
but in the future we must make it even greater. A high 
school education is now almost a necessity for successful 
participation in our modern economic life. 

“By comparison with World War I we are better fitted to 
perform this task than were the teachers of that time. The 
standards of educational and professional training were 
much lower then than at present. During the years which 
have elapsed we have steadily increased the requirements 
to the point that now it is a recognized policy that new 
entrants to the teaching profession shall be graduates of a 
four-year college course and shall have met specific pro 
fessional requirements in the fundamentals of educational 
methods and in their subject field. On the basis of these 
standards we should be able to face the future and do the 
job that is ours to do. 

“As a teacher, I would be more than happy to say that 
we are ready. I know there are thousands of members of 
my profession who are. I know that they are able, trained, 
and conscious of the greatness of their task. 

“But in all honesty, I must admit that there is grave 
doubt as to whether we are completely ready. I base this 
on my observations among those with whom I have worked. 
And I base it upon information which has come to my 
attention as President of a great professional organization 
of teachers. And I regret that the cause of our unpre- 
paredness lies beyond our control and we in the profession 
can not, alone, remedy it. 

“Our teaching staffs are depleted to such an extent a 
seriously to impair the efficiency of our instruction. If this 
shortage were due only to the temporary loss of the some 
3600 teachers who have gone into military service we would 
be speaking with patriotic pride of it. We could have 
absorbed the loss of this group and have made satisfactory 
replacements. We would have felt the effect of the changes 
but not to any serious degree. Unfortunately there has 
been a constant and extensive drain of teachers from the 
classroom for other reasons. Throughout the Common 
wealth the approach of the date for the opening of the 
schools was marked by a desperate effort on the part of 
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school officials to obtain persons to fill teaching positions. 
Complete facts are not immediately available but we do 
know that there are schools which did not open on sched- 
ule and that many are staffed by temporary substitutes 
whose qualifications are not as high as those whom they 
replaced. 

“And the well springs of supply are drying up. In 1932, 
the State Teachers Colleges established by the Common- 
wealth enrolled some 10,408 prospective teachers. Last year 
they enrolled but 3,701. Under present conditions there 
is no immediate hope that persons will be found to fill the 
gaps caused by the withdrawal from the classroom of the 
present staff. 

“For teachers are being forced to work under a dis- 
advantage. This. disadvantage results from two basic and 
fundamental inequalities which apply to the profession and 
within it. These inequalities are measured in cold, hard 
economic terms. 

“One inequality which operates against the profession is 
the low salary received by teachers as compared to other 
economic groups in the community and the Commonwealth. 
It is not merely that teaching is used as a steppingstone 
by some to a place in other professions. Thousands have 
abandoned teaching to take up positions in industry. For 
tragic though it is, it’s true that in all too many cases a 
trained teacher can earn more as a green mill-hand than 
in doing the work he trained for years to do. Others re- 
main in teaching only because they are able to supplement 
their earnings in teaching by employment outside. Forced 
to choose, many would forsake teaching. 

“The basic pay of teachers is that guaranteed them under 
the terms of state law. The statute which applies in this 
case is the Edmonds Act which was enacted in 1921 and 
which has had only minor modification since that time. 
For the type of training and the cost-of-living which were 
true at that time it was a good law. But the required 
investment in training now is much greater. The cost-of- 
living index has moved to new highs, rising between 25 
and 45% since the outbreak of the war. The time has 
long since passed when the terms of the law represented 
an adequate salary. At the present it does not represent 
even a living wage for many of the groups covered by it. 

“For written into this law is a series of inequalities based 
on conditions applicable at the time but which no longer 
apply as they did at that time. These inequalities operate 
within the profession. There is the feature which sets up 
a $200 differential against the teacher who enters the ele- 
mentary field. With training requirements now identical 
with the secondary field, is it any wonder that shortages 
are developing in the elementary field? A far more serious 
differential is that based on the class of district. School dis- 
tricts of the State are grouped into four classes according 
to population. In districts of the fourth class which are 
comprised of areas of less than 5,000 population the teacher 
is adversely affected by a differential up to $300 per year 
in the guaranteed salary as compared to third-class districts. 
The variation between other classes of districts is even 
greater. The permanent base salary for an elementary 
fourth-class district teacher is $1100. Is it any wonder that 
there is a constant drift of teachers from fourth to third 
to second-class districts or that those who do not have this 
opportunity to advance, weary of living on a pittance, drop 
out of teaching at the earliest opportunity? It follows also 
that the child in these districts is compelled to accept a type 
of instruction not comparable to that of the other classes 
of districts. 

“These inequalities have their indirect but very important 
effects. If there is anything that has been shown us by the 
Gallup and Fortune and similar polls, it is that people 
tend to think according to the economic and social position 
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In this there lies an element which 
should be of concern to every industrial leader. With what 
kind of spirit will a teacher who finds himself on the 
lowest economic level approach a discussion of the American 


which they occupy. 


Way of Life? Can you expect a well-balanced attitude to- 
ward our economic organization from a person who is- 
educated and trained and yet sees that he is at a disadvan- 
tage in that system? Is it any wonder that many a teacher 
goes about her work with a bitter doubt assailing her? 
Can you expect education to rise to the challenge of these 
times if you hold it so lightly that you cannot give the 
man who enters it the means to provide a normal life, the 
support of a family, and to maintain the cultural back- 
ground with which he came out of college? 

“We speak with pride of the blessings of democracy. 
And rightly so. The basic principle of democracy is the 
right to an equality of opportunity. So long as we force 
qualified teachers away from certain areas just so long do 
we deny the children in those areas this basic right of 
democracy. This results, in effect, in a discrimination against 
the rural children of the Commonwealth in favor of the 
urban children. Yet the children from the rural areas move 
freely into urban industrial areas. It is necessary that we 
develop a system of equalization of school support based. 
on the means of the individual district to replace the present 
class system. 

“IT have dwelt on these conditions because this is not the 
problem of our profession alone. We know the elements 
of the problem. We know what is necessary for their 
solution. But we can not of ourselves do these things. 
They are in the hands of the Legislature which is respon- 
sible to all the people of the Commonwealth. Only through 
support from the public can we accomplish the necessary 
changes. The support of groups, powerful and respected, 
such as your organization, will be needed to set up a pro- 
gram which will meet these needs. 

“We in the educational profession have always relied upon 
the justness of our cause to make our case. We do not 
resort to measures of compulsion to achieve our objectives. 
We know the tremendous responsibility that is ours in these 
crucial times. We are confident that we can meet the 
challenge if only the public which we serve will see the 
need and move to release us from the inequities which 
retard our efforts. We turn to you to speak for your sup- 
port. We can not succeed if only a portion of our teaching 
group receives something like a professional return for 
their service while the remainder struggles for a mere living. 
We want to serve with pride in our profession, with a 
pride based on the knowledge that the public values us 
sufficiently to express their regard in material terms. We 
want and need your help. 

“The tasks that lie ahead of us in the most important 
years that have ever faced any people are too great for any 
one segment of society. We can succeed only as all groups 
understand the goals toward which we are striving and 
place the common good above the special interest to the end 
that all of us who hold dear the future of America can 
sit around a conference table, discuss the issues that face 
us, and cooperatively develop a program for effective citizen- 
ship training of the youth of our State and the Nation. 
To such an extent will we safeguard the ideals for which 
our young men are now giving their lives on the field of 
battle.” 

————o—se —____ 


Juvenile Prison: The Federal Bureau of Prisons is estab- 
lishing a camp for Federal juvenile offenders, 16 to 18 years, 
in cooperation with the Forest Service. The camp, accom- 
modating about 60 boys, was formerly used. by the CCC, 
and is located in Jefferson National Park. The boys will 
be employed on forestry projects. 





A New Instructional Asset 


ROLIX protessional literature is being issued under the 

heading of postwar education. Some of it seems real- 
istic enough and its recommendations feasible; other por- 
tions are definitely utopian and impractical. It may prove 
a good investment of publication space to record these vari- 
egated ideas and proposals on the printed page, to test their 
serviceability and to gauge their attractiveness by observing 
the reactions of the readers of our educational journals. 


One World 


It is frequently heard that we must prepare our children 
to live in this ONE WORLD. We hear it stated in educa- 
tional assemblies that we should start paying more attention 
to geography. We are urged to make extra effort in behalf 
of the foreign languages. It is suggested that history be 
taught more than ever as a social study and directed to 
ward that desirable objective we call worldmindedness. 
We are reminded that the fine arts can make a consider- 
able contribution to world peace by placing stress on the 
international element revealed in a thorough study of the 
great masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 

Is it not true, on the other hand, that we have empha- 
sized geography more than a little, because we long ago 
recognized the cosmopolitan nature of this field of study? 
We have been accused of giving geography more than its 
proper share of school time—as new areas of subject matter 
put in their appearance. Have we not occasionally brought 
pressure to bear on the so-called “laggard” movement that 
favors a greater mastery of the modern foreign languages? 
Experimental projects have been conducted to show that we 
have derived relatively little practical benefit from the 
meager French, German, and Spanish we have been teach- 
ing. Likewise it can be shown that the social studies have 
long been the fair-cheeked favorite of the curriculum. The 
social studies have been glorifying citizenship and world- 
brotherhood among the races. 


Purely Academic 


What, then, is the trouble? Where is the source of our 


failure? We have depended too much on the purely aca- 
demic. We have put too much faith in vicarious experi- 
ence. Our teachers have lacked contact and intercourse 


with the very forces they seek to manipulate constructively: 
whereas, no miracles are possible. The geography instruc- 
tor can not speak with authority or conviction if she has 
not lived the subject matter she teaches. The foreign lan- 
guage teacher can not impart details of accent and idiom 
if she has not consorted intimately with the people whose 
written word and spoken tongue she has been striving to 
represent. The social studies specialist may have written a 
brilliant master of arts dissertation on content or technique 
and yet fail in her effort to reproduce, dramatize, and 
utilize instructionally the conditions and customs of every- 
day living among the nations. 

In our prospective reorganized American world there 
will be numerous new factors emerging throughout the 
elaborate process of reconstruction. In the daily routine 
of every community strange forces will be found coming to 
the front. Our social and moral problems will be more 
difficult than ever to solve. Soon there will be coming 
home millions of veterans of the second world war, for 
whom it will be our responsibility to provide wholesome 
and productive employment. We shall soon be surrounded 
by men and women who have seen and heard first hand 
‘those things that are most important for our youth to know. 


INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 





CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Professor of Education, The Penna. State College 


These seasoned performers abroad will become the unchal. 
lenged leaders of the peace-preserving generation that lie; 
ahead. They will be more than an adornment in their 
various communities. They will have something unique 
and creative to contribute to our cultural life. They can be 
an institutional and instructional asset of inestimable value. 
They will be able to serve the Church by being invited to 
teach in the Sunday School. They will be regarded sincerely 
as heroes who have saved us from invasion and bombing. 
They will possess insight and understanding that will radi- 
ate and capture the minds and hearts of our children. They 
will accept earnest invitations to participate in the welfare 
and rehabilitation programs of the YMCA and the YWCA. 

The training and skills of these returning warriors will 
fit them preeminently to engage in*the leadership duties oj 
scoutmasters and playground directors. Not only will this 
generate enthusiasm for orderly behavior in our children; 
it will also develop in them the sense of peacetime im- 
portance that will aid them in transferring from war-mak- 
ing activities to the pursuits of civilian life. Nothing can 
help them to be reconverted from the violence of the battle 
field to the gentleness consistent with postwar assignments 
more readily than to be placed in key positions in our most 
responsible social institutions. 

Global Unity and Peace 

If geography and history are to be taught to junior and 
senior high school students as subjects of power and prac- 
tical utility, the instruction will have to be given chiefly 
by men and women of broad travel experience and far- 
sight, teachers socialized in the most liberal manner and 
accustomed to intercourse with all sorts of people. North 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Pacific Islands can be 
made alive and of personal value best by those who have 
been there. French must henceforth be taught as_ the 
language of human beings, with a living literature and 
a way of life that dates back to the Greeks and the genius 
that made Athens a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 
Classroom leaders who have become steeped in the customs 
and lore of races of another color, institutions with an 
ancient tradition and speech unfamiliar to our American 
ears; these will have the point of view, the underlying 
philosophy, and the pedagogical drive that will enlighten 
us and prepare us for the global unity that is so essential 
to a durable peace. 

Veterans that can not qualify by professional certification 
for full-time school positions can be available for occasional 
consultation and part-time instruction. They can be invited 
to address faculty meetings, teacher conferences, and _ local 
institutes. They can be given an opportunity to visit classes 
and exhibit the souvenirs they have brought home from 
strange lands and peculiar peoples. They can be offered 
the privilege of appearing before school assemblies and in 
connection with special Friday afternoon or Monday morn- 
Ing eCXercises. 

These specially favored veterans of foreign wars and pil- 
grimages will be indispensable to us as agents of inter- 
cultural understanding and appreciation. They will be able 
to speak on timely topics while the peace deliberations art 
underway. Many of them will be able to conduct profitable 
follow-up discussions and make specific interpretations not 
to be found in any textbooks. There will be little place 
for mere academic theory and idealistic speculation. A new 
education is coming down on us, whether we realize it 


or not. 
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Executive Council Member Reports 


FRANCES M. GOODWIN, Carmichaels 


A report by a member of the Executive Council from the 
Western Convention District to her fellow workers 
in Greene County* 


President Montgomery, Fellow Teachers: 

As your Executive Council representative, | welcome this 
opportunity of expressing my appreciation to President 
Montgomery and to Superintendent Longanecker for their 
splendid cooperation; to my principal, J. V. Ridenour, and 
the Cumberland Township Board of Education for their 
consideration in making provision for my attendance at 
all Executive Council meetings; and to those Greene County 
teachers who so willingly volunteered to assume routine 
responsibilities during the national convention at Pittsburgh. 
For all this, I thank you. 

Some years ago, while conducting a high school entrance 
examination, I observed one young hopeful who seemed 
to be struggling desperately with his thoughts. Then, as 
a bright idea dawned, he began to write. Curiosity took 
possession of me. I moved to his part of the room and 
read from his manuscript these words, “Perjury is the jury 
that acts when the grand jury can’t be present.” While 
his definitien cannot be recommended from the informative 
angle, nevertheless, it does serve to illustrate my point. 

Your Executive Council is the body that acts when you, 
as individual members, cannot be present. It is your repre- 
sentative at Harrisburg—your voice in directing the affairs 
of the organization. Considered both regionally and de- 
partmentally, its membership is a representative cross sec- 
tion of the profession. It is composed of the President of 
the State Association; the first Vice President of the Asso- 
ciation; the State Superintendent of Public Instruction; the 
Presidents of the five departments: Higher Education, Class- 
room Teachers in Secondary Education, Classroom Teachers 
in Elementary Education, Administration, and Practical 
Arts and Vocational Education; and eleven members elected 
by and from the nine Convention Districts. 

These Convention Districts maintain organizations which 
follow closely the pattern of the State organization. Of 
these, our Western District, comprising Allegheny, Fayette, 
Greene, Washington, and Westmoreland Counties, is largest 
in state membership, in number of local branches, and 
second largest in national membership. Saturday, October 
l4, when its House of Delegates will meet in Pittsburgh, 
the delegates whom you have elected today will be present 
and participate as a definite part of that assembly. 

In the early days of the Association, when the member- 
ship was small, a call was issued to all members to assemble 
in convention semi-annually for transacting business and for 
formulating plans. As the membership increased, the sys- 
tem became unwieldy and impractical. Those districts 
nearest the place of meeting had an unquestionable ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of accessibility. Today, with 
our increasing volume of business, such procedure would 
be expensive and, with our present restricted transportation 
program, well-nigh impossible. 

With the passage of time and the further increase in 
membership, a more nearly democratic system was adopted, 
with a House of Delegates to initiate general policies and 
an Executive Council to carry out those policies. This 
method gives council representation not only to the nine 
convention districts, but also to the different professional 
levels through their department heads, who, by reason of 
their election, automatically become members of the Council. 

* Green County, at this meeting, adopted a constitution for its Local 


Branch and voted 100% membership in the Local Branch and in the 
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Representation is divided as equally as possible between 
administrators and classroom teachers. Even by district 
representation, the classroom teacher is not forgotten, for 
each district is represented alternately by administrator and 
classroom teacher except those districts entitled by member 
population to one of each. 

As nearly as possible, the House of Delegates acts on all 
matters of business. Where it leaves off, the Executive 
Council begins. With increasing professional responsibili- 
ties, the Council is frequently called to Harrisburg to con- 
sider emergency measures or to solve new educational prob- 
lems. If you read your JourNaL, you are already aware 
of the activities of this group and its personnel. 

The agenda and the minutes of the Council reveal that 
this year seven meetings have been held to consider some 
phase of the following subjects: The budget, participation 
in the National Convention at Pittsburgh, War and Postwar 
Problems including a comprehensive program of postwar 
planning, cost and publication of the Journat and the 
Bulletin, \egal and research investigations, legislation—State 
and National, retirement and salary, junior membership in 
Colleges and Teacher Colleges, Local Branches, The 1944 
Convention, and public relations. Information of educa- 
tional interest is published in the Journat, the official organ 
of the teachers of Pennsylvania; and up-to-the minute prog- 
ress reports are givein in the Education Bulletin, a weekly 
publication, which, at the nominal subscription rate of only 
twenty-five cents a year, no teacher can afford to be without. 

My work with the Council has been a most pleasant ex- 
perience—an experience I should like to share with each 
of you. Like many similar undertakings, it is a labor of 
service. Since my election, I-have journeyed 4354 miles, 
994 of which have been in my own automobile, ‘having 
made 7 visits to Harrisburg, 5 to Pittsburgh, 2 to California, 
and 9 to Waynesburg in the interest of my Association. I 
have given to the work 27 entire days exclusive of evening 
committee meetings or time spent in work in my home. 
I have received 137 letters and communications, have writ- 
ten 44 letters, have made 24 telephone calls, have spoken 
before 4 groups, and have participated in 15 conferences 
and interviews. I present this account of my stewardship 
humbly, fully realizing that it is probably the minimum 
record of an Executive Council member. 

I cannot conclude my remarks without some tribute to 
those people who are on the job all the time, your Head 
quarters Staff. Your interests are being considered in a 
most efficient manner by your Executive Secretary, Harvey 
E. Gayman, and his able assistants. Their vigilance in your 
behalf at all times, especially during sessions of Legislature, 
is highly commendable. The Executive Secretary, aside 
from the usual secretarial duties, edits the JourNAL and 
the Bulletin, carries on investigations of conditions affect- 
ing the welfare of teachers and schools, and acts as general 
manager of the Association under the direction of the 
Executive Council. As a mediator in cases of misunder- 
standing between teachers and boards of education or among 
teacher groups, he is usually able to bring about a most 
happy adjustment. It is difficult to realize the enormous 
volume of professional activity that is channeled through 
his office. 

The question logically follows, “Why is all this organ- 
ization needed?) Why are we concerned about professional 
unity?” Frank W. Hubbard of our national office has 
well said, “The organized do things; the unorganized sit on 
the sidelines.” If you do not believe in organization, go 

(Turn to page 96) 











PPORTUNITY to serve the War Effort came to the 

Art Department in Greenville when two U.S.O. Clubs 
were established in the community of ten thousand popu- 
lation to serve Camp Reynolds, a large Replacement Army 
Camp. The public schools were asked to cooperate with 
the U.S.O. to form a handicraft class open to Servicemen’s 
wives. Superintendent A. Bruce Denniston, who is also 
chairman of the Management Committee for the U.S.O., 
asked the art supervisor to arrange her schedule, so that 
a regular assignment of two hours one afternoon a week 
could be devoted to the U.S.O. arts and crafts class. The 
class has proved a success, not only for the handicraft pro- 
duced, but for the happy hours whiled away among worried 
girls. They became acquainted with each other over the 
craft table and planned their days together. 

Volunteer service knows its reward, when you hear a 
remark like this, “I don’t know when I have had such a 
happy time,” along with promises to return to the craft 
cupboard the next day for more materials. Many tales can 
be told of experiences with the girls. One typical case 
serves as an example. One afternoon about a hundred 
girls were in the class engaged in various activities when 
an attractive young girl arrived. She wandered around, 
not knowing a soul. The craft teacher could sense that 
she wanted to chat with someone. The girl sat down on 
a vacant chair and bent her head in her hands. The craft 
teacher introduced her to the class and asked her to par- 
ticipate in clay modeling. Inside of five minutes this little 
French girl’s fingers were busily modeling the clay and 
she was laughing with the other girls about her. When she 
left the Club that afternoon, another girl, a new found 
friend, accompanied her. 

Art projects are planned to be completed within the 
afternoon, for every week there are new faces in the group. 
Two glass cases display the craft work to the servicemen 
and their guests, so they can anticipate the work done in 
class. They can, also, help themselves at the craft cup- 
board, and work with the materials whenever the mood 
strikes. Success is based on the idea of making a souvenir 
to be taken home. The girls enjoy stenciling on cloth with 
textile paint such gifts as towels, handkerchiefs, table mats, 
and aprons. They make finger paint designs to cover 
round oatmeal boxes for knitting and mending boxes and 
add a raffa braided handle for convenience sake. A favorite 
pastime is to model clay (that hardens without firing) into 
lapel pins, earrings, ash trays, and candle sticks. They are 
painted with poster paint and preserved with clear nail 
polish. Block print and stencil greeting cards are made 
at Christmas and Valentine time. Other items which were 
made include tea tiles; Pennsylvania Dutch wooden plaques; 
woven belts, purses, table mats, coasters, and baskets; felt 
craft hats, lapel pins, purses, belts, and moccasins; and 
book binding recipe, autograph, and note books. 

We play an interior decorating game with colored prints 
of the old masters and paintings of modern art. What 
pictures are suitable for certain rooms in a bride’s home? 
A color scheme is built around a favorite picture for an 
interior. During Boy Scout Week several art students in 
uniform took over the handicraft class and taught the girls 
to braid necklaces, bracelets, and key rings from lustro- 
lace, as they had learned in their scout training. The Home 
Related Art Junior Girls look forward to the times when 
they can spend their class period at the U.S.O. Club in- 
structing the wives of servicemen in the handicraft they 
have learned. ‘Townspeople are urged to drop into the 


SCHOOL ART SERVES U.S.O. CLUBS 


ELIZABETH BRACKIN 


Art Director, Greenville 


U.S.O. when the craft class is in session to extend a friendly 
hand to our guests. 

The various holidays offered opportunities for decoration, 
The school art department furnished exhibits which were 
changed every two weeks. 

The pupils are given a cordial invitation to visit the 
U.S.O. after school to see their handiwork on display. On 
these visits they become interested in the workings of both 
clubs. As many children as possible are contributors in 
all art projects. It is the hope of the Community in Postwar 
Planning to convert the Federal Building, which now 
houses the U.S.O. Club, partially into a Youth Center. 
Now is the time to interest youth in the future needs of 
the Community. The field director of the National U.S.O. 
who visited here during a cross country tour remarked, 
“You may be paving the way for other Federal U.S.O. 
Clubs to become Youth Centers of Tomorrow. Your in- 
terested guests from every corner of our country see what 
you are doing, many have families and all are voters.” 





Pre-Induction Training 


Another Wartime School Year Has Begun 


URING the past two years the secondary schools located 

within the Third Service Command have conducted 
various Pre-Induction Training classes, projects, and activi- 
ties with remarkable success. It is a fallacy to think the 
need of this training has been lessened by current successes 
of our troops at the battle front. Our Armed Forces are 
losing from their ranks a number of men each month for 
various reasons. Replacements will be needed until the war 
is ended. These replacements, of necessity, must be drawn 
largely from the ranks of eighteen-year old men, many of 
whom will be enrolled in high school this year. After two 
years’ experience with Pre-Induction Training the schools 
can continue and intensify this effective service to these 
prospective soldiers. 

The war is not over. It is imperative that these future 
soldiers be provided with specific knowledges, skills, and 
understandings which will better fit them to assimilate the 
intensive and sometimes highly technical training which 
they receive after induction. The technical aspects of 
modern warfare demand of soldiers an understanding of the 
basic principles of science as applied to machines, electricity, 
health, and sanitation. Skills in map reading, radio code, 
and first aid are essential. Proficiency in reading, speaking, 
writing, and simple computation are fundamental require- 
ments. An understanding of the causes for which we fight 
is an important factor in the training of soldiers. Health 
habits and health knowledge coupled with physical con- 
ditioning make and keep soldiers physically fit. In short, 
Pre-Induction Training aims at increasing the value of the 
soldier to himself and to his country. 

The high schools of Pennsylvania have made significant 
contributions during the past two years. The wartime 
school year of 1944-45 has begun. With this background of 
experience and realization of value, the high schools of the 
Third Service Command are admirably suited to continue, 
intensify, and expand their Pre-Induction Training activi- 
ties. 


—Major General Philip Hayes. 
Commanding General, 
Service Command. 
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HERE seems to have been handed down from genera- 

tion to generation in the past years a popular concept 
that geography is a rather dry subject. The bulky geography 
book was thought of as a reinforcement in case of punish- 
ment or to cover up the smaller but easier-to-read storybook. 
Mountains, rivers, plateaus, plains, valleys, and deserts were 
spread out in endless numbers to be devoured by a mind 
already tending to be chronically encyclopedic. 

Staggered by the load of statistics, the child soon came 
to know the geography class as a form of torture chamber 
to be endured with the hope of some future freedom as a 
reward. In many communities throughout our land 
geography is still taught with antiquated methods, and 
comparative old-timers will tell you that it was good enough 
for them, but to reason this way is to admit that progress 
should cease. 

Today the teacher, who gives pupils love and enthusiasm 
for geography, must go further than mere statistics. Since 
it already may have “two strikes” on it when the pupil 
enters the class for the first time, geography must be 
highly motivated. 

There are various ways to motivate geography so the 
pupil will develop an interest in the subject. The writer 
has found the following projects to be successful for this 
purpose: 


(1) Jig-saw maps 

A piece of plywood is best for this purpose, although any 
smooth square board that will fit into a jig-saw may be 
used. 

A sheet of carbon paper is placed over the board and a 
mimeographed copy of the map, to be made, over the car- 
bon paper. The lines are gone over with a pencil. The 
map will then be tran§ferred to the board. After the map 
has been sawed out, the countries may be painted in with 


_water colors or enamel. The maps may be hung around the 


room forming a decorative display which impresses the 
outline of the continent on the children’s minds. A single 
country may also be jig-sawed. There are many variations 
of the jig-saw map, but space does not allow expansion of 
the subject. The jig-saw maps may be fitted together by 


pupils in classes. . 


(2) Embroidery maps 

This is not a new idea, but the writer believes that it is 
rather new in most classrooms. 

A piece of cloth, possibly linen or even a handkerchief, is 
spread out and thumbtacked to a smooth hard surface. A 
mimeographed map is fixed over carbon paper on the cloth 
and the design of the map is pencilled onto the cloth. 
Most girls have a knowledge of embroidery work, and a few 
boys will also join in. Different colors of embroidery thread 
may be used to sew the boundaries of countries. The map 
may be sewed in with solid color or just the outline. A 
border may be embroidered around the cloth and in some 
cases the map should be placed in a picture frame. 

(3) Brass—and tin-tapping 

This usually requires a few tapping tools, but some boys 
use a small hammer and a spike, which proves almost as 
effective. 

A sheet of tin is nailed at four corners onto a board of 
the same size. A sheet of carbon paper is placed over the 
tin and the mimeographed map over the whole. The map 
is then pencilled onto the tin. Most boys know how to 


GEOGRAPHY CAN BE INTERESTING 


JAMES A. BOWMAN 


Classroom Teacher of Geography, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, New Castle 


tin-tap, although one of the best maps of this type in the 
writer’s possession was done by a girl. The finished map 
may be painted with various colors of auto-enamel which 
can be obtained at auto stores in small bottles for touch-up 
work. If no tin is available, a large tin can may be cut 
and flattened for the same purpose. 


(4) Typewriter maps on paper 

In recent years a new type of art, known as “typewriter,” 
has arisen. The map may be drawn in pencil and, by turn- 
ing the paper around in the typewriter, the boundary lines 
and outline may be followed around by punching the letter 
x. Some very excellent maps of this variety have been 
turned in to the writer. 


(5) Pictures pertaining to geography 

These may be pasted on plywood and jig-sawed out to 
be hung around the room. Geography atmosphere is cre- 
ated in this manner. Such pictures as children studying 
maps, cartoons of people puzzling over world globes, and 
pictures of geography interest found in current periodicals 
can be used. 
(6). Wood-burning maps 

The same method as used for jig-saw maps is employed 
except that the pupil in addition burns around the outline 
and boundary lines. Some pupils who live in the same 
neighborhood may get together in the evening and use one 
wood-burning set. The writer has known some pupils to 
use a hot spike for the same purpose, but caution must be 
used here. 
(7) Wood-carved maps 

If a boy or girl is adept in the use of a penknife, the 
map may be hand-carved. The same process as the jig-saw 
map is used. One feature of this map is that it may be of 
physical proportions. Mountains, valleys, and rivers may 
appear. There is no end to the variations here if the 
pupil is skilful with a knife. 
(8) The salt and flour map 

A sheet of cardboard is procured, and the instructions 
pertaining to the jig-saw map are followed. When the 
outline is on the cardboard, flour, salt, and water are mixed 
in paste form and the outline of the map is covered with 
the mixture. Care is taken to stay within the boundaries. 
The map is tacked to a flat surface until it dries, or it will 
curl and ctack. Physical maps may be made by molding 
the mixture to form mountains, valleys, rivers, etc. When 
dry, the countries may be painted in with cake coloring 
or water colors. 
(9) Alphabet-soup-lettering 

These letters may be glued onto any stiff map to form 
country names, places, etc. A girl in one of the writer’s 
classes softened long strings of spaghetti and glued them to 
boundaries and outlined them; then she dried the map and 
dyed the strands of spaghetti different colors with cake- 
coloring. 
(10) Art paper maps 

The outline may be cut out of one color of paper and 
glued onto a sheet of another color. The countries may 
be cut out of different colors of paper and glued to a drawn 
outline on a large sheet of art paper. 

(Turn to page 96) 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


A Plea for Active Local Branches 


E are completing an unusual series of meetings. Dur- 

ing the last two months we have attempted to reach 
the responsible officers of the Local Branches and superin- 
tendents of schools. We have tried to bring to you who 
are carrying on the work in our local units statements of 
background information from our Headquarters Staff and 
reports from your elected representatives serving on the 
Council and on the Legislative Committee. We have also 
been privileged to bring to you the story of the NEA as 
presented by some of the outstanding leaders in the NEA. 
We have given time for and encouraged the statement of 
points of view, the expression of opinions and attitudes by 
representatives of our Local Branches. These meetings 
have been conceived as a workshop method for exchange 
of ideas among local leaders and between your State officers 
and the local officers. 

We who serve you on the State level have been highly 
pleased with the response, with the interest, and with the 
organization which we have found evidenced in these con- 
ferences. We are convinced that this type of project is 
one of the most effective phases of the activities of the 
Association during this year. It is our hope that those who 
attended them feel likewise encouraged with the results and 
we hope that those representatives who were present will 
in turn develop among the membership a similar under- 
standing of the problem which we face and the methods 
we must employ. 

We estimate that one person in every fifty of our mem- 
bership will have had an opportunity for direct contact 
with the State officers. If these persons can in turn reach 
the others whom they represent we can be assured of the 
fullest and most effective response at the time when it will 
be most needed. 

As we enter the month of November our committees 
have completed their work. They have been mindful of 
the suggestions presented from the field. The recommenda- 
tions which they have to make will have been set down 
in report form. They will appear in the December issue 
of the Journat in order that you maay have sufficient time 
to study them and form opinions regarding them prior to 
the meeting of the Convention. We hope that the mem- 
bership will express to the representatives whom they will 
send to the Convention their attitudes about these reports. 

More than any other year the statements of policy issued 
by our Association will be important. This year more than 
any other year we must stand united on our program. Once 
the House of Delegates has reviewed the recommendations 
and has acted upon the objectives which have been laid 
down we must as an Association be prepared to present 
that program to the fullest. 

These conferences have been more than just a time to 
talk about our problems. If they are to achieve the results 
which we anticipate for them, they must have resulted in 
an awareness of the need for strength and activity in the 
local organizations. It will not be sufficient merely to 
render approval to the program. We must as groups and 
individuals be prepared to work actively for its attainment. 
Our Local Branches must be active, well organized, and 
supported by the efforts of its members. The work which 
lies ahead of us can be seriously weakened if our groups 
fail to support it throughout the State. From here on the 
measure of our success will be the degree to which our 
287 Local Branches are prepared to participate. 

The two months which lie ahead between now and Jan- 
uary will be the period during which the local leaders 
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should check carefully to insure that their organization is 
perfected. It should be a time during which the individual 
member should acquaint himself with the organization 
which has been developed in the Branch of which he is a 
member and to inform himself upon the educational prob- 
lems with which we are dealing. It is a period during 
which the various Branches should develop a workable 
system of contacts with other local units in their area, 
There should be an increasing development of the system 
under which all groups within a county are joining hands in 
developing a fixed plan and procedure whereby all of them 
will work along a common line and express their positions 
through recognized spokesmen authorized to represent all 
of the teachers in their particular county. 

In some of our largest counties there may be found ways 
to develop this type of organization on a regional basis, 
The important thing is to insure that the activities of our 
groups are not nullified by conflicting activities and ap- 
proaches. Your representatives on the State level stand 
ready to give you any assistance you may require in the 
development of these county groups. As we envision this 
type of set up and as we have presented it in the officers’ 
conferences, we believe we have the plan so developed as 
to insure that we will be most effective in our back-home 
contacts. This is the part where you as a member can 
become an important unit. May we express the hope that 
as the new year comes we will be prepared in such 
a way that every member will be participating through his 
local unit and through his county group in the active pro- 
motion of this project. May we repeat as we have said 
on numerous occasions that if the problems of education 
in Pennsylvania are to be solved and conditions corrected 
to better the work of the schools, this is the year in which 
they must be attained—J. W. Newton, President, PSEA, 
South Heights. 





State Convention 


HE Executive Council of the PSEA has approved plans 

for a three-day convention, December 27, 28, and 29 
in Harrisburg, with general sessions and meetings of De- 
partments, Sections, and Round Tables in addition to the 
business sessions of the House of Delegates. Last year the 
convention was streamlined with meetings of the House 
of Delegates and of the Departments on a two-day schedule. 

William J. Hutchins, president of Danforth Foundation, 
St. Louis, Missouri, will give the main address at the gen- 
eral session on Thursday evening. Governor Martin has 
been invited to speak at one of the sessions, and Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, has accepted 
an invitation to speak. Plans are underway to obtain a 
headline speaker for the final general session. 

Another change in this year’s program will be in the 
use of the December Journat for the Convention issue in- 
stead of the January issue. The December Journat will con- 
tain completed programs and all committee reports. It will 
also carry announcements of breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners and of meetings of allied organizations. 

Departments will meet Wednesday afternoon December 
27, andg the first meeting of the House of Delegates will 
be held that evening. The fifteen sections will convene at 
9:00 a. m. on Deeember 28, and the House of Delegates 
will hold its second meeting that afternoon. General sessions 
are scheduled for 8:00 p. m., Thursday evening, and 11:15 
on Friday morning. Twenty round tables are planning to 
hold programs on Friday morning at 9:00 o’clock. 
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Northeastern Convention District 


HE annual convention of the Northeastern Convention 
District will be held in Sunbury on December 8. Frank- 
lin S. Noetling, president, Trevorton, has announced the 
outline of the program as follows: 
1:30 p.m. General Session 
2:45 p.m. Sectional Meetings 
4:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
6:00 p.m. Dinner and General Session 
9:15 p.m. House of Delegates 
Speakers at the dinner will be Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; J. W. Newton, 
President of PSEA, South Heights; and James R. Young, 


lecturer on Japan. 





Deans of Women Convention 


ENNSYLVANIA deans of secondary schools and col- 
Pines will meet in the twenty-fourth annual conference 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Friday and Saturday, 
November 3 and 4, to discuss the topic “New and Broaden- 
ing Horizons in the Field of Guidance.” 

Included in the program are discussions led by members 
of the Association and Leonard Miller, director of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, Department of Public 
Instruction; William O. Ilgenfritz, Veterans’ Employment 
Representative for Pennsylvania; Mrs. Norma B. Carson, 
Supervisor of Policewomen of Philadelphia. The banquet 
address will be given by George W. McClelland, president, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The deans will be guests at tea, Friday afternoon, of Mrs. 
Edward Martin at the Executive Mansion. 





Social Studies Convention 


OCIAL studies teachers should reserve the dates of 

November 23-25 for the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A widely diversified program with outstanding 
speakers will offer every teacher a topic closely allied with 
his or her interest. The meeting will be focused upon the 
problems and issues facing social studies teachers as we re- 
turn to an era of peace. The times cry for action and a 
meeting for the purpose of clarifing objectives and methods 
of attaining them is urgently needed. Further details re- 
garding this meeting may be obtained from Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
B.C. 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards 


I Lambda Theta, national education association for 

women, announces two awards of $400 each, to be 
granted on or before August 15, 1945, for significant re- 
search studies in education. 

A study may be submitted by any individual, whether or 
not engaged at present in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research 
study shall be submitted to the Committee on Studies and 
Awards by July 1, 1945. Information concerning the awards 
and the form in which the final report shall be prepared 
will be furnished upon request, All inquiries should be 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Studies 
and Awards, May Seagoe, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 
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Health and Physical Education 
Convention 


HE annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 

ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
will be held in Pittsburgh, December 8 and 9, at the Hotel 
Schenley. The convention theme is to be: “Fitness for 
Freedom.” 

The president of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, William Hughes, and 
the national executive secretary, Ben Miller, are taking 
prominent part in the meetings. Morris Fishbein of the 
American Medical Association will give the principal ad- 
dress at the conventon luncheon on Saturday. 

General session meetings will be highlighted by addresses 
from A. H. Steinhaus of the Office of Education and Dr. 
Brightbill of the Federal Security Agency. Among im- 
portant meetings will be a series of sectional meetings under 
the direction of various subcommittees of the association’s 
Postwar Planning Commission, the chairman of which is 
Lloyd M. Jones of Pennsylvania State College who is also 
president-elect of the association. These sectional meetings 
will have to do with matters of health instruction, recrea- 
tion, physical education for men and women, recondition- 
ing and rehabilitation, and other pertinent matters. 

Plans are under way for an attractive meeting Saturday 
afternoon of special interest to athletic coaches. The de- 
tails of this meeting have not yet been completed. 





Penn State Reading Clinic 


HE reading clinic staff of the School of Education of 
The Pennsylvania State College is sponsoring two im- 
portant meetings on reading problems during 1945. 

The annual seminar on reading disabilities will be held 
from January 29 to February 2, 1945. Demonstrations and 
discussions on a differentiated program for analyzing and 
typing, or classifying, reading disabilities will be conducted 
by the staff of the reading analysis unit of the reading clinic. 
Remedial techniques will be demonstrated and discussed by 
the staff of the Reading Clinic Laboratory School. A num- 
ber of visiting speakers and demonstrators have been in- 
cluded. The program has been planned to interest remedial 
teachers, school psychologists, speech teachers, neurologists, 
otologists, and vision specialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, the Reading Clinic Staff 
will conduct the Annual Conference on Reading Instruction. 
This conference deals’ with classroom problems. The activi- 
ties are differentiated for elementary and secondary teachers, 
college teachers, special class teachers, speech teachers, and 
school psychologists. 

Copies of the program and information on transportation 
schedules may be obtained from Betty J. Haugh, Reading 
Clinic Secretary. Those desiring college credit, especially 
graduate school credit, for the seminar should register in 
advance with the Director of the Reading Clinic. 

—Emmett A. Betts, Research Professor and Director of 
the Reading Clinic 





American Education Week 
\\TZIDUCATION for New Tasks” is the theme for the 


twenty-fourth annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 5-11, 1944. During this critical 
period in the history of our schools, it is of supreme impor- 
tance that we utilize American Education Week to the full- 
est extent to interpret to parents and citizens the work that 
our schools are doing to help win the war and to prepare 
for the peace to come. 
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Central-Western Convention District 


HE Central-Western Convention District meeting on 
igs campus of State Teachers College, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 29 and 30, attracted over a thousand educators from 
all over Pennsylvania. The cooperation of the following 
groups insured the success of this educational conference: 

Indiana Borough Teachers Institute, Edgar C. Perry, 
superintendent; Indiana County Teachers Institute, D. D. 
Patterson, superintendent; Indiana County Principals Asso- 
ciation, A. L. Campbell, persident, principal, Elders Ridge 
Vocational High School; Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association, C. O. Williams, president; School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College; Phi Delta Kappa, 
Dwight Sollberger, president, science department, State 
Teachers College, Indiana; and State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Ralph B. Beard, conference chairman, Director, Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education. 

The featured speaker was George S. Counts, who ad- 
dressed both general sessions, and later conducted an open 
forum discussion at a meeting of Phi Delta Kappa and 
guests. Herbert Koepp-Baker, director, speech and hearing 
clinics, Pennsylvania State College, addressd two meetings 
on speech and speech problems. Ellen Geyer, professor of 
English at the University of Pittsburgh, spoke at the Eng- 
lish section meeting on Building the English Curriculum. 

The guidance group conducted a panel discussion on 
Looking Ahead to Meeting the Increased Need for Guid- 
ance. Participants in this panel were an elementary teacher, 
Margaret Cummins, Indiana; a high school teacher, Marian 
Thompson, Punxsutawney; a high school counselor, Mar- 
jorie Reed, Hollidaysburg; and two specialists, Mary Jane 
Wyland of Pennsylvania State College and Leonard M. 
Miller, chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, Department of Public Instruction. 

The District, at its business session, adopted a constitu- 
tion which provided for formation of a House of Delegates. 
Robert T. Laing, president of the District, has announced 
that election of officers will take place at the first meeting 
of this House of Delegates on November 18. 


Resolutions 
The resolutions adopted by the District: . 
1. Expressed appreciation to all groups, organizations, and 

individuals, especially to the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, and its president, Joseph M. Uhler, for help 
in making the convention a success 
Voted appreciation of the action of Governor Martin 
in the appointment of J. Y. Shambach to the position 
of executive secretary of the Retirement Board 
Recommended that all teachers and teacher organiza- 
tions continue to work for the enactment of legislation 
for the effective financing of an adequate and efficient 
system of public schools, and commended the PSEA 
legislative committee for its program of constructive 
legislation in behalf of education 

4. Expressed appreciation to OPA officials for giving teach- 

ers an allowance of gasoline for educational needs 

5. Encouraged teachers to submit suggestions for the con- 

vention program 

6. Recommended that teachers make every effort to teach 

for a more intelligent participation in the solution of 

postwar problems 

Commended schools for curriculum studies and urged 

that the results of such studies be made available for 

the use of the convention district 

8. Paid tribute to the men and women in the armed 

services and pledged them support on the home front 

now and later when programs for retraining and re- 
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Phoenixville Superintendent 


James H. Seacrist was elected 
superintendent of the schools of 
Phoenixville on July 31, 1944. Mr. 
Seacrist had served as principal of 
the Memorial Junior High School 
in Phoenixville since 1931. Prior 
to that time he had been assistant 
principal of the Hannah Penn 
Junior High School in York for 
four years, and had taught in the 
elementary grades of York for four 
years. He taught a rural school 
in York County for one year. 

Mr. Seacrist was born in Lan. 
caster. He attended elementary 
school and high school in South Williamsport and gradu. 
ated from the Normal School at Millersville in 1919. In 
1931 he received the B.S. degree from the State Teachers 
College at Millersville, and in 1935, the master of education 
degree from Temple University. 





James H. SeEacrist 





habilitation are underway 

9. Urged teachers to remain in the profession 

10. Commended schools for their contributions to the war 
effort 

11. Pledged support in obtaining the new quota of 39,000 
NEA members for this year : 

12. Urged that schools continue to inculcate in the minds 
of youth the need for a better international understand- 
ing that will insure a lasting peace. 





+—~<© 


Education Bulletin 


HE weekly news sheet of the PSEA, the Education 

Bulletin, resumed publication on October 23, 1944, with 
Number 1 of Volume 13. In it each week are reported 
the developments in the field of education in the State. 
It gives the readers news of the PSEA, the work of its 
committees, the activities of its Local Branches. Its feature 
articles contain material pertinent to the immediate educa- 
tional situation as contributed by officers of the Association; 
by members of headquarters staff; by chairmen of PSEA 
committees, and by members of the Association. 

In order to have planned up-to-date material each officer 
of a local branch or member of the PSEA is requested to 
forward to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, any material which will be helpful in advancing the 
work of the Association. New activities and resolutions of 
PSEA Local Branches are specially welcome. 


The Education Bulletin plays an important role during 
sessions of the General Assembly in bringing the latest 
news of action by the legislature to subscribers each week. 
The subscription price of twenty-five cents entitles you to 
approximately 32 weekly issues. Subscriptions may be made 
at the same time as joining PSEA or may be sent to 
Headquarters separately. All members of the Association 
are urged to become subscribers and regular readers of the 
weekly publication. 





Commencement Programs 


HE 1945 Commencement Manual of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be published on or about Janu- 
ary 1. If schools haven’t already done so, they are asked 
to send at once a copy of their 1944 programs together with 
any comments or other materials that might be useful in 
preparing the forthcoming Manuel. 
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Joint Salary Committee 
No. [V—September 9, 1944 


HE Joint Salary Committee of the Legislative Com. 
mittee and the Executive Council met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, September 9 to consider 
1. The revised statement, “Essentials of a Salary Sched- 
ule Law,” by E. S. Evenden 
2. The tentative salary schedule developed at the June 
6 meeting of the committee 
Milton O. Pearce, chairman, Philadelphia, presided, and 
Hazel Davis of the NEA Headquarters Staff was present 
as consultant. , 


No. V.—September 22 and 23, 1944 

At the fifth meeting the Joint Salary Committee continued 
its work on salary schedules. Schedules were approved for 
second, third, and fourth-class districts, for elementary and 
secondary principals, for supervising principals, and for 
county and district superintendents. These schedules were 
to be presented to the Executive Council on October 7. 


No. VI—October 6, 1944 


At its sixth meeting the Joint Salary Committee reviewed 
a salary schedule for first-class districts agreed upon by the 
Philadelphia Teacher§ Association and the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems met on Sep- 
tember 16 at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. The 
chairman, C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport, presided while the 


committee considered the following items of business: 


1. Social Security 


2. Relation between the Tenure Law and Retirement 

It was stated that there is general agreement among 
school directors and teachers that the Retirement System 
should be reopened so that those who failed to join in 
1919 may have the privilege to do so and that the sys- 
tem should be amended to allow credit for out-of-state 
service. 

Another problem discussed and on which further study 
will be made was the provision in the retirement law for 
compulsory retirement at 70 and permissive retirement 


at 62. 


3. Funds Left in System by Employe Withdrawn from 
Service 
The Attorney General has ruled that the Retirement 
Board must continue to pay indefinitely the established 
rate of interest on funds left by an employe who has 
withdrawn from service. The Committee recommends 
to the Executive Council that the PSEA try to amend 
the Retirement Law to limit to five years the time during 
which the Retirement Board shall pay interest on funds 
left by individuals who withdraw from service prior to 
age 62, unless they return to service as provided by the 
law. 
4. Salary. on which Members Contribute 
Attention was called to a statement on another ruling 
(No. 806) on page 18 of the September 1944 issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JourNAL. This ruling refers to the 
salary basis on which employes elected, in 1935, to con- 
tribute to retirement. At that time some employes elected 
to contribute on 1932-33 salaries, others on the salaries as 
cut during the depression. The following statement by 
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J. Y. Shambach, secretary of the Retirement Board, provides 
additional clarification of this ruling: 


“Should such employes receive higher salaries than 
those received in 1932-33 and should they wish to con- 
tribute on their actual salaries at the time of contribution, 
they should notify their employers and this office in 
writing. Thereafter, they would contribute on their 
actual salaries at the time of contribution regardless of 
whether these salaries should rise or fall. 

“After an employe has relinquished his right to con- 
tribute on his 1932-33 salary, this right is forfeited com- 
pletely. 

“The contribution salary helps to determine a mem- 
ber’s retirement allowance.” 


Respectfully submitted 
William A. Doane, Secretary 





Committee on War and 


Postwar Problems 


The Committee on War and Postwar Problems held its 
third meeting at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on Sep- 
tember 23. Chester B. Dissinger, chairman, Milford, stated 
that the meeting was called to review the reports of the 
Postwar Study Groups of the State Council of Education. 

The Committee considered the reports of the Committee 
on Special Education and the Committee for Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Leotta A. Caldwell, Secretary 





Legislative Committee 


HE Legislative Committee of the PSEA met at Head- 

quarters, Harrisburg, September 30, with James H. 
Lawson, chairman, McKeesport, presiding. The Committee 
considered 


I. Major legislative proposals 


1. Equalization and salaries 

2. Adequate facilities for preparation of teachers 

3. Sick leave law 

4. Amendments to the Retirement System 

5. Non-partisan election of school directors 

6. Legislation to stabilize the office of State Super- 
intendent 

7. Six-year term or continuing commission for super- 
intendents 


II. Report of Salary Committee 
III. Federal legislation 
IV. Report to the House of Delegates 


V. Committees announced by the Chairman were 
1. Equalization 
Paul S. Christman, Chairman 
Robert E. Dawson 
Lewis N. Snyder 
James H. Lawson, ex officio 
2. Distressed School Districts 
Robert E. Dawson, Chairman 
Paul S. Christman 
D. C. Longanecker 
3. Teacher Education 
Carmon Ross, Chairman 
Wm. E. Griffith 
D. C. Longanecker 
James H. Lawson, ex officio 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Committee on Teacher.Welfare 


HE Committee on Teacher Welfare met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, on September 30. Edwin C. 
Broome, chairman, Philadelphia, presided while the com- 
mittee considered the following business 
I. Welfare Reserve Fund 
This fund contains the total in the fund on July 1, 
1944, which was $15,010. 
II. Statistical Data re Welfare Beneficiaries 
III. Welfare Budget 
IV. Consideration of Cases 
The Committee voted assistance in six cases and in- 
creased assistance in one case. 
V. Report to the House of Delegates 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Moser, Secretary 





Executive Council 
No. VII—October 7, 1944 


The 1944 Executive Council met at PSEA Headquarters, 
October 7, 1944. President J. W. Newton presided while 
the following business was transacted: 


1. Report of the President 
2. Report of the Executive Secretary 

a. Financial 

b. Headquarters Service 

c. Legislation 

d. Membership, State and National 
3. Classroom Teacher Conference, October 28, 1944 


The Council approved the calling of this conference which 
members are invited to attend. 
4. Legal Service, Lewis F. Adler 
5. State Convention 
a. Speakers 
It was stated that it is impossible to secure Sumner 
Welles. The following three persons were listed as 
possibilities for a speaker: Daniel A. Poling, Mrs. 
Vera M. Dean of the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde. It 
was voted that the Executive Secretary and the Pres- 
ident select the theme. The Rules of Procedure 
will be considered by the Elections Committee. 
6. Committee on Local Branches, Norman C. Brillhart, 
Chairman 
7. Committee on War and Postwar Planning, C. B. Dis- 
singer, Chairman 
8. Conference with Presidents of State Teachers Colleges— 
PSEA-NEA-Chapters, FTA, on September 15 
9. Local Branch Leaders Conferences 
Members of the Council reported on the Conferences 
in their districts 
10. New Business 
a. The Executive Secretary reported that a new ste- 
nographer, Barbara Reed, Loysville, had been ap- 
pointed on October 2, at a salary of $1200 
b. The Council approved a recommendation of the 
Committee on Retirement Problems that the PSEA 
try to amend the Retirement Law to limit to five 
years the time during which the Retirement Board 
shall pay interest on funds left by individuals who 
withdraw from service prior to age 62, unless they 
return to service as provided by the law 
c. The Council approved a petition for a round table 
from the Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association 
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d. The Council approved amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the Eastern Convention District 


e. A suggestion that Christmas greetings be sent to 


former members of the Executive Council who are - 


in the armed forces was approved 
f. Miss Goodwin read a report which she had made to 
the Greene County Institute 
Doctor Walk, Vice President of the PSEA, made a 
number of comments regarding the work of the 
Association. He stressed especially the unity of the 
organization 


aq 


11. Joint Meeting of the Executive Council and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation ; 

Following luncheon the Executive Council and the Leg- 
islative Committee met in joint session to discuss the legis. 
lative program for the year and the recommendations for a 
new salary schedule. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Scholastic Awards 


HE 1944-45 Scholastic Awards in Art, Literature, and 

Music have been announced by Scholastic Magazines, 
sponsors of the project. This competition is officially ap- 
proved by the Committee on Contests, Festivals, and Tour- 
naments of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

Scholastic Awards provides opportunity for high school 
students who have ability in any phase of art work, in 
writing or in the composing of music, to win honors and 
rewards for their achievements. As in former years, the 
Art Division of the competition will culminate in a national 
art exhibition to be held in May 1945, in the Fine Arts 
Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, A total of 
$5,060 in cash will be given as national prizes, and winners 
in regional exhibitions will receive gold Achievement Keys 
and Certificates of Merit. There are 20 classifications in 
the Art Awards, offering possibilities in all fields of art 
instruction. 

Scholastic Literary Awards will provide $1,500 in War 
Bonds and Stamps to students who submit the best short 
stories, poetry, essays, humorous articles, historical articles, 
radio plays, current events, book reviews, biographical 
sketches, and literary articles. In connection with the Liter- 
ary Awards, there is a Journalism Section, sponsored by 
Quill and Scroll, international honorary society for high 
school journalists. All types of newspaper writing are in- 
cluded in this section. 

Scholastic Music Awards, which is being carried on under 
the direct supervision of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, will provide $700 in prizes for students having 
creative ability in musical composition. Six classifications 
are set up for contestants, ranging from composition for 
solo voice or instrument, through ensemble composition for 
voices, to ensembles for as high as six instruments. 

The deadline date for receiving entries in the Literary 
and Music Awards is March 15, 1945. All entries should 
be addressed to Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street. 
New York 17, N. Y. The time for sending entries to the 
Art Awards varies with the dates of the regional exhibitions 
and must be determined by consulting the regional rules 
books. Entries from areas where there are no regional 
exhibitions should be sent directly to Carnegie Museum Fine 
Arts Galleries, Pittsburgh, by March 25, 1945. 

Rules books will be sent by Scholastic Magazine on 
request. 
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Conference on Rural Education . 


CONFERENCE on rural education was held at the 

White House, Washington, D. C., on October 3-5. 
The conference, which was called at the joint suggestion 
ot Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, brought to Washington about 200 leaders of groups 
concerned with the economic and educational life of rural 
America. 

Matters considered included the interdependence of rural 
and urban economics, the health of rural young people, 
the extension of complete educational opportunity to many 
thousands of farm children to whom it is now denied, and 
the postwar conversion plans of farm schools. 

Charting policies for the progress of rural education 
through the first decade of peace, the Conference made 
recommendations for extending health and physical educa- 
tion to rural children, the adaptation of the curriculum and 
extra-curriculum program to the needs of farm youth, proper 
provision for minority and exceptional groups in rural areas, 
modernization of the rural educational plant and equipment, 
and the advancement of the teacher qualifications for rural 
schools. 

Congressional legislation may be proposed on the basis 
of the Conference findings. 

Charl Ormond Williams who directs the NEA’s field 
service, was executive chairman of the Conference. Co- 
operating with Miss Williams were Co-Chairman Howard A. 
Dawson, director of rural service of the NEA, Co-Chairman 
R. B. Marston, director of the division of legislative and 
federal relations of the NEA, and his associate, Glenn 


Archer. 


Liberal Arts Colleges Meet 


HE annual meeting of the Association of Liberal Arts 
Reis of Pennsylvania was held October 6 at the 
Education Building and the Penn Harris Hotel in Harris- 
burg. P. C. Weaver of Pennsylvania State College presided 
and Harold E. Clark of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke on How Liberal Arts Colleges Can Help in 
the Social Studies in the Postwar Period. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: President, Joseph 
S. Butterweck, Temple University; vice president, Clyde S. 
Stine, Lebanon Valley College; secretary-treasurer, E. J. 
Gergely, Chestnut Hill College. 


ee 





York Institute on Use 
of Educational Films 


N Institute on Use of Educational Films was conducted 

for the teachers of York, September 27, 28, 29. Those 
participating in the Institute as speakers and demonstrators 
were: Fern Strine Rumpf, principal of the Princess Street 
school, York; Mrs. M. E. Windle, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., and Lieutenant Kenneth R. Utter, assistant 
training aids officer, United States Navy. 

The York Film Library, a project of the Elementary 
Principals Professional Club, owns 150 educational titles, 
and acts as the clearing house for all films secured from 
outside sources. The committee of principals in charge of 
the Library are Jesse D. Brown, chairman, Belle I. Anthony, 
Fern Strine Rumpf. 

9 —me 

Doctor's Report: The U.S. Public Health Service reports 
that wartime living conditions, including rationing, have 
caused no increase in diseases among American school chil- 
dren. It based its studies on observation of 8,000 Hagers- 
town, Md., children—considered “typical” of the nation’s 
pupils. 
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Canadian School Coach 


ANADIAN children in some of the outlying districts 

receive their education in a school coach like the one 
pictured above. This coach is fifteen years old, and is the 
first of seven now owned and operated jointly by the edu- 
cational system of Ontario and the Canadian railroads. 

The group at the left in the picture consists of the instruc- 
tor, W. H. McNally, his wife, and their two children. To 
the right are the pupils of the town of Forks, 75 miles 
northeast of Sudbury. There are five Indian children and 
two whites in this school. 

The coach serves a distance of approximately 100 miles 
along the railroad, in which there are seven districts. This 
permits school one week in seven for a total of 37 days 
over the ten-month term. The instructor outlines six weeks 
of home work to be done before the coach returns. 

Robert B. Ford, wild-life photographer of Homestead, 
took the picture and supplied the information concerning 
this unique type of schooling. 





Education Congress 
(From page 72) 


will be the job of the school to afford an opportunity to 
complete their education to those individuals in the armed 
forces or civilian occupations and to provide the type of 
training which will fit them for their place in the economic 
life of the community. This training must be adjusted to 
individual needs. The ‘convoy’ type of education will not 
be acceptable either to returning veterans, dislocated war 
workers, or to that group of ‘home front casualties’ which 
dropped out of school for employment.” 


“Recognition has been given to the fact that the school 
has an interest in and a responsibility for the satisfactory 
adjustment of its out-of-school youth so as to meet the 
needs of the individual and the demands of society. This 
requires the school to secure trained personnel and facilities 
which will enable it to identify the aptitudes, abilities, in- 
terests, and opportunities of each individual; to secure cur- 
rent data relative to job opportunities in the local labor 
market area as well as on a broader basis; to have available 
information as to training opportunities of various types: 
and to know which agencies and organizations are capable 
of rendering assistance of various types.” 

“In each of the communities in the seven States under- 
taking the experiment of developing Community Adult 
Counseling Services, the school authorities have either been 
active in starting the work or have been incorporated into 
existing committees. In the bulk of the communities, the 
counseling work has been delegated to the high school 
counselor where one was on the job or to some teacher 
who had the necessary qualifications. Additional training 


in techniques essential for adult counseling was given in 
all cases.” 
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S. 1767—"“GI Bill of Rights” 


Sponsors: Numerous Senators 
Passed: Senate, March 24, 1944 
House, May 18, 1944 (Amended) 
Conference Report, June 12, 1944 
References: Senate Finance Committee 
House World War Veterans 
Legislation Committee 
Title [I—Education of Veterans—as finally approved by 
the Senate and House, included the following provisions: 


Who Is Eligible? 

ANY honorably discharged person “who served in the 
active military or naval service on or after September 16, 
1940, and prior to the termination of the present war . 
and whose education or training was impeded, delayed, in- 
terrupted, or interfered with by reason of his entrance 
into the service, or who desires a refresher or retraining 
course, and who either shall have served ninety days or 
more,” exclusive of certain types of training periods, “or 
shall have been discharged or released from active service 
by reason of an actual service-incurred injury or disability.” 
Any person not over 25 years of age at the time he entered 
the service is “deemed to have had his education or train- 
ing impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with.” 

THE veteran must begin his training not longer than 
two years after discharge, or after the termination of the 
present war, whichever is later, and he must complete his 
work not later than seven years after termination of the war. 


How Long May the Veteran Go to School? 

EACH eligible person is entitled to one year of education 
or training. He is eligible for additional education or train- 
ing, “not to exceed the time such person was in the active 
service on or after September 16, 1940, and before the 
termination of the war, exclusive of any period he was 
assigned a course of education or training” in the ASTP, 
or Navy College program, or the service academies, “but 
in no event shall the total period of education or training 
exceed four years.” The work of the veteran while in school 
must be satisfactory in order to continue his education. 


Who Will Select the School the Veteran Attends? 


The veteran will elect the courses he wants to take. He 
will also select the institution in which he wants to enroll 
“whether or not located in the State in which he resides.” 
He may change his courses “for reasons satisfactory to the 
Administrator [of Veterans’ Affairs].” 


Must Institutions be Approved? 

“FROM time to time the Administrator shall secure from 
the appropriate agency of each State a list of the educational 
and training institutions (including industrial establish- 
ments), within such jurisdiction, which are qualified and 
equipped to furnish education or training (including ap- 
prenticeship and refresher or retraining training), which 
institutions, together with. such additional ones as may be 
recognized and approved by the Administrator, shall be 
deemed qualified and approved. “a 


For What Assistance Is the Veteran Eligible? 


THE Federal government will pay to the educational or 
training institution for each enrolled veteran “the customary 
cost of tuition, and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, 
and other similar fees as are customarily charged, and may 
pay for books, supplies, equipment, and other necessary 
expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, other living expenses, 
and travel, as are generally required ” but not to 
exceed $500 “for an ordinary school year.” 

HE will also receive $50 per month for subsistence, $75 
if he has one or more dependents. 
IF an institution has no established tuition rates, or if 
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existing rates are found to be insufficient, the Administrator 

may make adjustments with the institution, but in no case 

shall the amount allowed for tuition and other customary 

charges, as noted above, exceed $500 “for an ordinary school 
” 

year. 


Does the Program Involve Federal Control of Education? 


“NO department, agency, or officer of the United States, 
in carrying out the provisions of this part, shall exercise 
any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, or any 
educational or training institution.” It is provided, how- 
ever, that the foregoing exclusion of ‘federal control shall 
not in any way change or affect such federal supervision or 
control as is authorized in other existing laws. In other 
words, the prohibition on federal control, as stated above, 
applies specifically to veterans education as authorized in 
Part II of S. 1767. 


Who Is Responsible for the Administration of This Title? 


“THE Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
and empowered to administer this title. .” He may, 
as he sees fit, utilize other “existing facilities and services 
of Federal and State departments and agencies on the basis 
of mutual agreements with them.” 

THE Administrator may also arrange for educational 
and vocational guidance “to persons eligible for education 
and training under this part. . . .” The term “educational 
institutions” is broadly defined to include any institution 
or agency, public and private, that qualifies to offer train- 
ing according to the judgment of the appropriate state 
agency and of the Administrator. 


What Is “the Appropriate State Agency” Charged to 
.Prepare Lists ‘of Approved Schools for the Veterans 
Administration? 

IN the administration of Title II, according to present 
plans as reported on what is believed to be reliable authority, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs will request each 
state governor to designate the appropriate state agency, 
or agencies, for the state for which he speaks. He may 
name one agency, or more than one agency, according 
to the particular conditions that may prevail within his state. 

COPIES of S. 1767, as finally enacted, will not be avail- 
able until it has received the President’s signature, and 
been printed as a Public Law.—NEA Legislative News Flash 





Vocational Mining Course 
in Greene County 


vocational mining department is a part of the curricu- 
lum in the Monongahela Township High School at 
Mapletown, Greene County. This year a fully equipped mine 
maintenance shop has been added to the course of instruc- 
tion in modern mining methods which the school has 
offered for the past five years. 
Through the generosity of the Duquesne Light Company, 
a large shop building was made available. This was 
equipped with modern machines, motors, and control ap- 
paratus, a large part of which was loaned by the Pittsburgh 
schools to assist in the opening of the experimental school. 
J. D. Fogg, vice principal of the Connelley Vocational 
School, Pittsburgh, helped in preparing the instructions 
material, and W. L.:Cooper of the Department of Public 
Instruction helped local shop foremen to plan the course of 
study. R. Z. Virgin will instruct in mine methods and 
practice, and John L. Grayson will have charge of the 
maintenance shop. 
Supervising Principal I. N. Riffle reports that 46 boys 
have enrolled in the department. The course will be avail- 
able to boys from any district. 
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Child Health and Juvenile 
Delinquency . 


OCTOR Myer Solis-Cohen, assistant director of the 

Department of Public Health, Philadelphia, has sub- 
mitted abstracts of papers read on Philadelphia Public 
Health Day, May 1, 1944. 

According to Patrick J. Kennedy, M.D., “The Seeing Eye 
of the Child” should be considered as the recipient of ex- 
ternal stimuli which are recorded in our consciousness and 
properly responded to. Hence the act of seeing is a 
psycho-visual function. 

Thirty to fifty per cent of our children have reading 
disabilities of various types, which are seldom recognized 
and treated. They may be recognized by a determination 
of dominance, visual acuity at distance and at near, visual 
acuity and binocular coordination, monocular occlusion 
using the telebinocular, and actual timed reading tests, 
monocular and binocular, with and without occlusion. They 
may be corrected by educating teachers to specialize in this 
field and making parents and the medical profession aware 
of the occurrence and cause of: reading disabilities. 

Nan Webster, Mont. D., in explaining “The Reading 
Eye of the Child,” stated that everybody has a reading eye 
right or left, according to his brain dominance. Perception 
and visual memory are definitely aided by right-eyedness 
and right-handedness. Left-eyed, left-handed ‘readers and 
readers who have a crossed dominance are less efficient 
readers. Training in fixing and resultant binocular effici- 
ency may expedite reading. 

“The Relation of School Procedures to Child Health” 
was presented by Myer Solis-Cohen, M.D. The homework 
assignments given bright, intelligent children frequently 
are too long, despite school regulations. The resulting 
fatigue lowers the child’s resistance, and renders him more 
susceptible to infection and less able to combat it, with 
consequent chronic infection of the throat and sinuses and 
focal infection, producing toxemia, or bacterial poisoning, 
and diseases of the various tissues and organs. Accompany- 
ing mental strain, nervous tension, etc., may have a damag- 
ing effect on the child’s mental, moral, and emotional de- 
velopment. It is the duty of. physicians to acquaint educa- 
tors with these dangers. 

A. B. Herr devoted his remarks to “Some Ways in Which 
the School Curriculum May Cause or Prevent Delinquency.” 
In some cases delinquency results directly from the school, 
while in other cases possible delinquency is prevented and 
“sublimated” by the school. Regardless of organizations 
worked out on paper, courses of study, outlines of pro- 
cedure, requirements for promotion, or what-have-you, the 
curriculum of a school is composed of the experiences ac- 
tually lived by the pupils attending. Every pupil has a 
right to teachers who actually want him in school and enjoy 
meeting and dealing with him, to at least one teacher who 
will get to know him well and show a daily interest in 
him and his interests, and to subject matter and academic 
requirements adapted to his own age, maturity, and level 
of achievement. 

Stanley P. Reimann, M.D., speaking on “The Teaching 
of Science, Especially Biology, in Relation to Health,” said 
that the mother subject of health and the prevention of 
disease is biology or, better put, the life sciences. Nothing 
would be more conducive to better education than the re- 
moval of many of the absurd subjects that have found their 
way into the curricula of our high schools and their re- 
placement with first-class biology teaching. 

The final paper on “Counseling an Aid to Personality 
Development,” was presented by Robert C. Tabor. 
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Teacher Shortage Following the War 


EVERAL factors will contribute to an almost certain 

shortage of teachers after the war. For one thing, the 
number of teachers being trained during the war period 
has been sharply reduced below pre-war levels. While other 
professional schools such as those training for the law have 
suffered equally great losses, the reduction in enrolments 
in teacher education institutions is more significant since it 
represents a serious decrease in the number of women as 
well as men preparing for teaching. Also, many of the 
teachers who have left the profession during the war will 
not return to their classrooms. 


Following the war, school enrolments are certain to in- 
crease primarily as a result of extension of education down- 
ward into the kindergarten and nursery school and upward 
into the junior college. Institutions of higher learning en- 
rolled 1,351,000 young men and women in 1938. Professor 
Vaile of the University of Minnesota estimates that by 1948 
this number will have increased to 1,750,000. Most of this 
increase will come in the junior college years. Educational 
rehabilitation of returned, disabled soldiers and federally- 
aided education of veterans will increase these numbers in 
the immediate postwar years. 


On the college level the teacher shortage will be espe- 
cially acute. Mounting registration will require many more 
teachers, and low graduate school registration during the 
war period plus heavy drafts on college teaching personnel 
by the war effort will sharply reduce the number of pre- 
pared teachers available. 


The seriousness of the probable teacher shortage is in- 
tensified by the fact that at no time in the pre-war period 
was the number of teachers employed in American schools 
adequate to accomplish thorough educational results. Many 
teachers now in service are inadequately prepared to provide 
the quality of education demanded by our times. More- 
over, thousands of teachers now serving on emergency teach- 
ing certificates can not meet state teaching standards and are 
only in the classrooms because trained teachers are not 
available. 


It is imperative that a larger number of competent young 
men and women be encouraged to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. We can do this only through improved salaries and 
working conditions for teachers. Teaching must become a 
more widely respected profession with income, tenure, and 
public status such as to induce able persons to enter it. 

The postwar period will place unprecedented burdens on 
our educational system. These responsibilities cannot be 
carried without an adequate number of able, well-educated 
teachers. The profession itself must see that such a teach- 
ing group is prepared for its work. 

—Issued by the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, NEA 





Boom in Children’s Books: Book publishers report the 
greatest demands in history for children’s books. They 
attribute this in part to the relatively higher salaries and 
wages enjoyed by war workers, but also in part to the fact 
that the large number of nursery schools established for 
war workers’ children has created a new awareness of the 
importance of books to very young children. Incidentally; 
this peak year in the child-book publishing history marks 
the 200th anniversary of the publishing of one of the first 
successful volumes for children, “A Pretty Little Pocket 
Book,” by John Newbery, printed in London in 1744. 
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A Story of . 
French Emigres 
on the Susquehanna 


THE 
Winding 
RIVER 


by, Helen_ Fuller Orton 








The charming romance of a 
young girl refugee who fled 
the terrors of the French Rev- 
olution to seek safety in a 
new world. A tale of Azilum 
—a little-known French settle- 
ment on the Susquehanna, 
where a great log house had 
been built for Queen Marie 
Antoinette. Mrs. Orton has 
produced an important Penn- 
sylvania historical story. Draw- 


ings by Robert Ball. Fore- 
word by Dr. Elsie Murray. 
Ages II-15. 


A Stokes Book $2.00 





Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT C/N. New Yor 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 
Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. - 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 








ALTOONA scHooLs organized for the 
‘Fifth War Loan Drive to insure suc- 
cess even though schools were not in 
session. School buildings were open 
eight days from 10:00 a.m. to 12 noon 
during the drive to sell bonds. 
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PRODUCTION FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
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Red Cross Hospital workers will ‘deliver books and magazines to bedridden soldiers on 
these bookwagons being made by Junior Red Cross members in their industrial arts workshop. 


Junior Red Cross in Penna. Schools 


ROPPED up in his white bed, a 

writing board on his lap, a con- 
valescent sailor at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
, penned this letter to the Junior Red 
Cross members of a little school in the 
South: 

“Today we had trimming with our 
noon chow. Upon looking at the 
doily under my tray I noticed that 
the Junior Red Cross at your school 
donated it. It took me back to my 
school days when as a pupil I made 
things like this. I often wondered 
what happened to them. Now I 
know, and I want you to know that 
you helped remind a sailor what he 
is fighting for. I had the opportun- 
ity to go to a nice school such as the 
one you are going to. Now I have 
a young son whom I also want to 
have that opportunity. I am willing 
to fight to see that he does. Just 
don’t forget that the Valley School 
is as much a part of the United 
States as the Capitol in Washington.” 
And the more than 18,000,000 boys 

and girls of the American Junior Red 
Cross are not forgetting. In Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,400,561 student members of 
Junior Red Cross in 6,256 elementary 
schools and 1,062 high schools are 





carrying forth their large part in the 
war effort and in the plans for a post- 
war world. 

Last year, according to available fig- 
ures, Pennsylvania pupils produced in 
their shop classes 69,587 comfort and 
recreational articles for men in the 
armed forces, including ping pong 


tables, folding chairs and bedside tables, 
down to such small items as diet card 
holders and writing boards. In their 
sewing classes they made 43,817 arti- 
cles, mainly utility bags, bedroom slip- 
pers, bed jackets, and wash cloths for 
convalescent soldiers and sailors. Art 
classes produced 318,829 articles vary- 
ing from wall hangings to Christmas 
units and holiday favors to brighten 
Army and Naval stations at home and 
abroad. 

In addition to their production pro- 
gram, boys and girls in the State car- 
ried on many other activities. They 
earned certificates for satisfactorily 
completing courses in Red Cross Home 
Nursing, First Aid, Accident Preven- 
tion, Water Safety, and Nutrition. 

Salvage programs in Pennsylvania are 
universally popular with members of 
Junior Red Cross, who, in addition to 
earning money for their Service Fund 
and cooperating with other operating 
groups, have made a real contribution 
toward winning the war. Last year 
the Mechanicsburg Junior Red Cross 
astounded the community by collecting 
over 27 tons of salvaged material which 
brought in more than $600 for their 
Service Fund. 

Betterment of their communities is 
part of the Junior Red Cross aim as 
good citizens. At Scranton last year, 
200 boys and girls put on a music fes- 
tival for the community. State College 
members contributed their services in 
canning foods for county schools and 
hospitals. The entire community at 
York benefitted when the boys and 
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girls organized a Civic Service Project 
to clean up and beautify their own back 
yards. In addition to regular care of 
their lawns they planted flowers and | 
vegetable gardens. Waynesboro young- | 
sters had their own Victory Gardens. 
Harrisburg members contributed an 
outstanding service in the recruitment 
of blood donors, and Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers made 44,906 articles for local in- 
stitutions in addition to the 114,200 
articles produced for the men in the 
armed forces. 

America’s largest youth organization 
is sharing with children all over the 





= world. Boys and girls in Pennsylvania 
~ this year will fill 11,112 gift boxes for 
ie: distribution in war-torn countries. Their 


National Children’s Fund __ provides 
some necessities and many comfort 
articles for children who are victims of 
misfortune. Earning the money in their 
various projects, Pennsylvania contrib- 
utes generously every year. One chapter 
alone sent in a check for $8,123.76, 
while others contributed in accordance 
op. with their abilities. For Pennsylvania’s 
four schools for blind children, mem- 
bers of Junior Red Cross made covers 
for 203 brailled short stories, in addi- 
tion to many toys. Two of these schools 


se 








€s, are enrolled in Junior Red Cross and 

rd actively participate in the yearly pro- 

eir gram. 

ti- Thus Pennsylvania’s story of service 

ip- through its Junior Red Cross goes on. 

‘or This year, with the end of war in sight, 

rt these boys and girls, enrolled for an- 

y- — year, see no end to their story of WwW not talking of November 7. The election 

as youth’s part in the building of their ; : 

“n — their communities, Ses state, we mean is a far more personal —— 

id their nation, and their continuing good- . eas . . 
will wii Gldees ale 7 ne Win or lose, it’s you who'll win or lose,--all depending 

o- —>— on what you’re voting for. 

ir- EIGHTEEN SOPHOMORE STUDENTS in : q 

2y Williamsport Technical Institute’s first You can vote for uncertainty by having no Income Pro- 

ly undergraduate communications and tection,--and all the bills which follow disability will 

1€ electronics course took their federal ex- ; 

n- amination for a radiotelephone opera- have to be paid by yourself, out of reduced earnings. 
tor’s license in the Postoffice Building . ta 

: at Williamsport on May 16. Many of Or, you can vote for security by joining Educators,--- 

: se boys, who are only 15 years of age, and have the assurance of prompt, generous extra in- 

: ave already attained a sending and 

d receiving speed of ‘16 words a minute come to help meet those frightening bills. 

g in International Code since school 

n opened last September. Sixteen words Thousands have voted “Educators” since 1910. More 

‘ ; ; 

‘ Se a aay eee en and more are turning to Educators Group Plans, which 

y class license. | protect everyone. Why not investigate what Educa- 

a THE ANNUAL SPRING music festival of | . 

r the Hershey public schools was _pre- | tors has for you, and your community? 


sented in the Hershey Community 





s Theater on June 1. The sixth-grade | 
S chorus sang the Music of Spring; the Aucator - 
, junior high chorus, the Music of South 


America; the high school chorus and 


band contributed an interesting selec- | A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSN. 


tion from the Music of the United of Lancaster, Penna. 
States. 
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SIXTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 





November 20th to December 16th, 1944 


James W. Marvin, Director Community Division, Penna. War Finance Committee 


OURTEEN billion dollars will be 

our National Quota for the Sixth 
War Loan Drive, of which Pennsyl- 
vania’s share will be $938,000,000. What 
part will the 1,600,000 school children 
of Pennsylvania assume as their respon- 
sibility in this drive? 

To secure a successful Sixth War 
Loan Drive in all schools, we suggest 
the following six points: 


1. Sales outlets—when, where, by whom 

2. Special Sales campaigns—goals, 
opening and closing dates, special 
promotions 

3. Lessons in war finance for specific 
classes 

4. Educational programs for assembly 
and radio 

5. Publicity about sales progress, per 
cent of participation, and reason for 
War Savings 

6. Community projects which are a 
result of the in-school program of 
War Savings 
Publicize your War Bond activities 

and results. 
Newspaper editors know that their 

readers like to read news of what 


schools and young people are doing. 
This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that probably one reader in five is 
actually going to school and one adult 
reader out of two is a parent. It means, 
however, that newspaper editors will be 
looking to the schools for an important 
part of their most readable War Bond 
features. 

“Buy Christmas presents early” may 
well be adapted to the sale of War 
Bonds during the Sixth War Loan 
Drive. Stimulate every child in every 
room of the schools of Pennsylvania to 
be an individual sales person to ac- 
complish this National Goal. A survey 
of the Fifth War Loan Drive showed 
that resoliciting individuals in commun- 
ities was advantageous. We therefore 
recommend approaches from all angles, 
and strongly recommend a goal of a 
One Hundred Dollar War Bond pur- 
chased as an extra bond by each person. 

“Letters Home” by the school chil- 
dren might be considered since they 
were one of the factors which enabled 
Pennsylvania Schools to achieve the 
marvelous results of sales of War Bonds 


and Stamps in excess of $55,000,000 











Josephine Wolverton, Assistant Supervisor, Evanston Schools 
Assistant Professor, The School of Music, Northwestern University 


Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music, Public Schools. Wichita, Kansas 


Howard Hinga, Assistant Director of Music, Public Schools: Instructor 
of Public School Music, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 


@ THE AMERICAN SINGER is a new basal 
series for the elementary grades which de- 
velops musical experience through an ex- 
panding ability to use and enjoy music. This 
series is a carefully graded and tested pro- 
gram delightfully presented. 
colorful ILLUSTRATONE. Books Two and 
Three now ready—others to follow soon. 


American Book Company Ne vorte sy: 
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John W. Beattie, Dean, The School of Music. Northwestern University 
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during the past school year. This should 
be done at the psychological moment. 
It would be wise to consult your local 
War Finance Committee Chairman on 


the timing of this letter. Consider in- 
clusion of quotas, the needs of the 
nation and of the community, and the 
future needs of the family. 
Pennsylvania educators have expressed 
interest in a study of the relation of 
the national and local quota to the 
quota of the individual, which might 
be stressed at the time of the Drive. 
Throughout our country the schools 
are working on a two-fold objective. 
1. Completion of a campaign to pay 
for one or more jeeps, hospital 
planes, or other pieces of equipment 
by December 7, 1944. 
Qualification of each individual 
school to fly the Schools-At-War 
Flag by American Education Week, 
November 5 to 11. All schools 
should have the joy of proudly ex- 
hibiting this flag. 
We urge that you turn to your 
County War Finance Chairman for as- 
sistance. The State Office in Philadel- 
phia stands ready to assist him in any 
way possible to make your program 


the best in the State. 
—_——@———— 


bo 


Cumton County’s school board sec- 
retaries met on July 1, in the Court 
House at Lock Haven for the purpose 
of discussing problems and duties of 
school board secretaries. John Johnson, 
president of the board, presided. J. 
Hugh Henderson, adviser, Bureau of 
School Administration, Department of 
Public Instruction, led the discussions. 
Eighteen townships and boroughs of 
the county were represented at the 
meeting. 


Two PENNSYLVANIA STUDENTS were ' 


winners of George Westinghouse schol- 
arships, each valued at $1,850: Richard 
Eschenbach, Williamsport Senior High 
School, and F. Vincent Prus, Ambridge 
High School. The boys, who were 
among ten selected from among 684 
candidates in the seventh annual schol- 
arship competition sponsored by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, will attend the College of 
Engineering of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Gettysspurc Hicu Scuoot presented 
as its commencement exercises “Amer- 
ica on Wings of Song” which was writ- 
ten and arranged by Mary Clare Myers, 
Barbara Cline, and Anne Faber. 

Munna v’s crack rifle team was noti- 
fied in the spring by the officials of the 
National Rifle Association that it has 
again secured second place in the Na- 
tional Rifle Club Postal Matches which 
are held annually. Margaret Markey, 
Walter Weaver, and J. Solon Wilson 
coach the teams. 
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Editorial Note—In this section we announce a few of the new books sen 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books the é 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The followin 


Ss NEW BOOKS 


t us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
y want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
g announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


CREATIVE Scuoors, Twenty-third Yearbook, 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
é.p 6 & 

Current practices in creative education are 
described in 38 articles written by teachers. 
Some of the topics covered are poetry writing, 
class mewspaper, miniature orchestra, rhythm 
band, school museum, marionettes, weekly 
programs, radio, club activities, studying Latin 
America, airplanes, victory gardens, handwork, 
story writing, housekeeping activities. The 
first article outlines the philosophy and theory 
of creative education. 


Pusiic SCHOOLS AND SpiriruAL VaLuEs. Writ- 
ten in collaboration. John S. Brubacher, 
editor. 232 pp. Harper & Bros. $2.50 

This book has been prepared as the Seventh 
John Dewey Society Yearbook because of a 
recognition that this is a critical moment in 
which our spiritual values stand in dire need 
of support from the public school. Doubt 
seems to have arisen in the minds of many 
whether’ the school is fulfilling—or even can 
fulfill—this social function. This recognition 
has led to an examination in this volume of 
the part which the “spiritual values” should 
play in public education, despite the fact that 
by long tradition religion as such is barred 
from our public school curriculum. The aim 
has been to set forth the widest possible basis 
of agreement as between the “secularist” and 
the ‘“‘supernaturalist’” position. But in two 





chapters explicit acknowledgment is given to | 
a statement of the differences found to exist | 


between these two positions. 


The collaborators are Samuel M. Brownell, 


John L. Childs, Ruth Cunningham, William | 
H. Kilpatrick, Marion Y. Ostrander, William 


J. Sanders, A. L. Threlkeld. 


You Can Reap BETTER. 
288 pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. $1.32 

This book is a guide to certain skills that 
are necessary to good reading. Its first 
part tests to see how well the _ pupil 
reads. In the second part are outlined the 
steps which lead to better reading. In it are 
explained such things as sounds and spellings, 
use of the dictionary. Part III presents selec- 
tions on many different subjects. Following the 


Ellen W. Walpole. | 


selections there are exercises which provide | 
opportunity to practice all the skills of reading. | 
The book is illustrated by drawings by Zhenya | 


Gay. 

EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH. 430 
pp. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 16th St, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.-C. §1 

This volume stems from a firm conviction 
on the part of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission that the extension, adaptation, and 
improvement of secondary education is essen- 
tial both to the security of our American in- 
stitutions and to the economic well-being of 
our people. The programs of education de- 
scribed in this volume are not intended to 
be blue-prints for local school systems. On 
the contrary, they are merely samples of the 
many different possible solutions to the prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of all American 
youth for educational service and are offered 
in the hope that they will stimulate and aid 
the planning and action which are already 
underway in many states and communities 
and which soon must be undertaken in all. 





CirizeNs FoR A New Worwp. Erling M. 
Hunt, editor, 186 pp., clothbound. The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. $2. 


This volume deals with problems of inter- 
national relations, and problems of the peace. 
Each chapter is written by an outstanding au- 
thority in his respective field. A special chap- 
ter is devoted to teaching international rela- 
tions in the secondary school, with detailed 
outlines of suggested units of study and a 
helpful bibliography. It is a valuable book 
for all teachers concerned with teaching inter- 
national relations and issues of the postwar 
world. 


Meret THE ELecTron. David Grimes. 125 
pp. Pitman Publishing Co., 2 West 45th 
St. New York 19, N. Y. $2 


This small book answers such questions as 
What Makes Your Doorbell Ring? Your 
Phone? What mysterious forces operate radio, 


television, vacuum cleaners, electric irons? An 
entertaining account of the part electronics 
plays in our everyday life. 


Younc NeicHpors IN SoutH America. I. R. 
Melbo, Madeline Miedema, Stella M. 
Carlson. 400 pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. 
$1.60 


A group of stories of our South America 
neighbors which are grouped under the coun- 
tries: Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Colombia. 


Tue FourtH Curie. 174 pp. National Broad- 
casting Co., RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

The National Broadcasting Company tells 
the story of its newsroom from 1931 through 
June 7, 1944, in this attractive and splendidly 
illustrated volume. Through this account of 
the activities of NBC’s News and Special 
Events Division, one gets a fine history of 
these thirteen important years. 





A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


A teaching job, like the one our men in the 
battle areas have, means a long, steady pull which demands pretty 
smooth-going nerves. That’s why, after you are home from school and 
need to relax or have papers to mark, reading or 


studying to do you might care to see if chewing 
Gum might not ease down some tension for 
you as it seems to do for our combat men. 


In all branches of our Armed Forces, 
our boys have made this personal dis- 
covery about chewing Gum as being a 
real on-duty necessity—saying it kind 
of makes a job go off less hard and 
helps a person get through certain 
tedious, tense and trying moments 


with less nerve wear-and-tear. 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 
will prove useful and helpful to you, too. 
But we do say here’s a handy, little first hand 








Teaching our children 
is also war work 


discovery straight from the front, which 
might be worth your trying some day. Some day when wholesome, 
refreshing Doublemint is again available. 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of this popular, real-mint, best quality Gum is serving 
our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and relieve nervous tension. But some 
day soon, we hope, Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 


Y-47 
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Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 
Bic Book or HALLOWEEN ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A collection of original plays, poems, and 
novelties written for this book. $1.50 


B’nai B'rith Group Vocational Guidance Serv- 
ice, 1831 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3: 


VocaTIONAL TRAINING DIRECTORY FOR THE 
PHILADELPHIA AREA. Edited by Milton 


bee 


Brown. $1.85 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., New York 
Ce. eat Ars 
New Music Horizons. Book III. Mc- 
Conathy and others. $0.92 





Old VIRGINIA 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 


St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
RicHarp Peters. Ninth subject of Penn- 
sylvania Lives. Hubertis Cummings. $3 


World Book Co., Yonkers 5, N. Y.: 


HUNDRED-PROBLEM 


ARITHMETIC TEsr. 


Schorling-Clark-Potter 


FUNCTIONAL 


THINKING IN MATHEMATICS. 


Foust-Schorling 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


WHat 


CoMMUNICATION MEANS ‘TopAy—The 


Challenge to Teachers of English. Grey, 


Lennox and Consultants. 
cil 


National Coun- 
of Teachers of English, 211 West 





ua Motion Pictures 


Come to Old Virginia’s Colonial 
grandeur, brought to you through mo- 
tion pictures. Tour ancient battle- 
fields, ivy-covered landmarks and many 
natural wonders. See Virginia’s moun- 
tains, famous seashore playgrounds, 
forests and parks. These motion pic- 
tures are educational and provide an 
ideal way to select the spots in Virginia 
you will want to visit when the war is 
over. You may borrow as many films 
from the list as you can use at one 


time — absolutely free, except for the 
cost of shipping. 


Write for FREE Pictorial 
Booklet. Address: 


VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION 


C=, 











THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Mon- 
ticello; Stratford, the Home of 
the Lees; Old Dominion State; 
George Washington's Virginia; 
Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Be- 
hind the Nation; Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park; Apples; 
All American; Natural Bridge 
and Historic Lexington; Shen- 
andoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning 
these films will be supplied 
upon request. 








COMMISSION 


Room 962, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 
50c each 


75 Pp. 


In the first of a series of special Communi- 
cation pamphlets to be published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Dr, 
Grey surveys the concept of “communication” 
by discussing the wartime developments in 
communication and the communication arts, 
by charting the range of research and other 
resources developed in recent years, and by 
examining some of the critical problems 
which teachers of English face in connection 
with the Communication Arts, and about 
which they must reach decisions. Every 
up-to-date teacher and administrator will want 
to study this stimulating work and the ones 
that follow. 


Aviation Source Mareriacs. United Air 
Lines, 23 E. Monroe St., Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

CoMPLETE CATALOG OF 
Play Service, Inc., 6 E. 


PLays. Dramatists 
39th St. New 


York 16, N. Y. 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL NUTRITION ‘TEACHING 
Kir. Set of six nutrition posters; You 


and Your Engine, 32-page nutrition 
reader for children in the middle grades; 
small chart, ““The Foods I Eat’; a work 
folder for children to fill out; a folder 
with suggestions for teachers. National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Gir_ ScoUTING AND THE ScHOooLs. Girl Scouts, 
155 E. 44 St, New York 17, N. Y. 
THe MentTaL Warp Becomes a Stupio._ E. 
B. Haswell. Carving objects out of soap. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Morion PicrurE FILMs OF THE BUREAU OF 
MINEs. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Skyways oF ‘Tomorrow. Burnet Hershey. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St. New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.25 


——¢ 


New Resource Units 


HE National Council for the Social 
Studies announces the publication 
of the last three resource units in the 
series on “Problems in American Life.” 
These are: 
No. 19, The American Standard of 
Living, by Faith Williams and 
Mary P. Keohane 
20, The American Way of Busi- 
ness, by Oskar Lange and A. W. 
Troelstrup 
21, Urban and Rural Living, by 
Louis Wirth and Ray Lussenhop. 

Each resource unit contains an up- 
to-date, scholarly analysis by an emin- 
ent social scientist of a current eco 
nomic, social, or political problem, to- 
gether with teaching aids giving the 
application of the topic in the  sec- 
ondary-school classroom. Written espe- 
cially for teachers, each unit is a store- 
house of information on content and 
method. 

Individual units sell for 30 cents 
each; any four for $1; complete set of 
21 different units, $4.50. A teachers’ 
manual is sent free with orders for $1 
or more. Descriptive leaflet sent on 
request. The National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WituiaM J. Laramy, principal of the 
Oakmont School, Haverford “Township, 
Upper Darby, has been again selected 
by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals as the State repre- 
sentative for Pennsylvania for 1944-45. 
Mr. Laramy has had the honor of this 
appointment for several years. He is 
interesting the elementary principals of 
Pennsylvania not only in the National 
department but in the State Association 
of Elementary School Principals also. 
In this plan he is following the wishes 
of the National department by getting 
the State group to become active in the 
many projects which the National is 
furthering, one of which is publishing 


a bulletin on “The Status of the Ele- | 


mentary School Principalship.” 


Carrot, D. CuHamptin, professor of | 
education at Pennsylvania State Col- | 


lege, has received a grant from the col- 
lege to study the effect of World War II 
on the schools of Europe. He will be 
overseas for fifteen weeks from Febru- 
ary to June. Dr. Champlin, whose 
article on “Intercultural Understanding” 
appears in this issue of the JouRNAL, is 
well known in the State as a speaker 
on professional, international, social, and 
cultural problems. 

Cuares B. Pierce, who was formerly 
an elementary principal in Brentwood, 
is now supervising principal of New 
Salem borough in Westmoreland 
County. 


Jay Ferry STEMPLE, 


instructor of | 


physical sciences and head of the science | 
department at the State Teachers Col- | 


lege, Lock Haven, for the past sixteen 


years, retired at the close of the college | 


term in May. Mr. Stemple had also 
taught 22 years in five other states. He 
and his family have moved to Salem, 


Virginia, where he plans to build a | 


home when conditions permit. 

Revet E, Swank is serving as high 
school principal in Palmyra borough. 
After two years of teaching and coach- 


ing in Reynoldsville High School, Mr. | 


Swank has been teacher of social studies 
and coach in Palmyra since 1924. His 


graduate work is being completed at | 


the Pennsylvania State College. 


R. E. | 


Hartz continues as supervising prin- | 


cipal. 


County, has elected the former high 


SNowpEN Townsuip, Allegheny | 


school principal, Martin E. Weaver, to | 


be supervising principal in place of 
L. R. Cutshall, resigned. 

ELTon 
acting supervising principal of Neville 
Township schools, Allegheny County, 
while H. B. Martz is on leave of ab- 
sence. 


| 


| Pennsylvania Group Office e 
McFappen has been made | . 


NOTES ano NEWSQ& 


C. A. SHERMAN has become super- 
vising principal in Aspinwall in place 
of F. D. Keboch who retired last 
spring. Mr. Sherman wes formerly 
principal of the elementary school in 
Aspinwall. 

W. W. Lantz, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, was honored 
with two degrees—doctor of pedagogy 
from his alma mater, Franklin and 
Marshall College, and doctor of laws 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


SranLey F. Fink, principal of the 
Tyson-Schoener elementary school in 
Reading for the past sixteen years, was 
recently appointed principal of South- 
west Junior High School in that city. 
Dr. Fink, a native of Reading, was 
formerly a teacher in the public schools 
of New York City and Pittsburgh. 

Harotp O. SpPEIweEL, supervising prin- 
cipal of Pine Grove schools, is author 
of an article, “Let Them. Graduate,” 
which appeared in the May, 1944, issue 
of The Clearing House. 





On our enviable list of Insured 


Teachers’ Organizations 


The’ McKeesport Education Association 





ni hie” 


A very active and progressive professional organization, 
The McKeesport Education Association conducts many 
varied activities for the advancement of teaching stand- 
ards and for the welfare of its members. 


One of their proven welfare projects is Washington 


National Group Insurance. 


Since 1941, many thousands of dollars have been paid 


to insured members in McKeesport for disability due to 


sickness or accident. 


Your own organization can be strengthened and the 


welfare of your members improved. 


This project is worthy of your own investigation. New, 


attractive features are now available. 


We will gladly 


furnish details at no obligation. 


416 Investment Bidg. e 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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offered by 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA 
FILMS 





it of Subject Matter 
Assured . 


B oa h ef all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
eollaboration ef eutstanding eduea- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen-: 
tie elassreem film library ever pre- 
duced te meet the demands ef the 
schoo! curriculum. 








Correct Film Selection Assured... | 


Te help yeu preperly select Encyele- 
peedia Britannica Films fer your 
schoo] system, we prepare, without 
ebligation, an Integration Study after 
duly apalyzing your school syllabi or 
eourses ef instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study befere 
you, yeu can a build en 

ri ilm Library 


te Git your courses of sec tasenn eo 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 











When Encyclepaedia Britannica Filme 
are intreduced inte your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at’ 
enee plays an important rele. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension ef modern instructional 

pl 4 the hb nig of 
using Eneyel dia Bri Films 
es an instrument fee ‘dynamic chase 
reem instruction. 


Wrtee for descriptive booklet 
withos 
























ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. | 


Distribvtors of Erpi Claesereom Films end if 
Silent Teaching Films (termerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, WN. Y. 


| 
| 











HOME STUDY 


FOR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 








GerTRuDE Mansuip, teacher of Eng- 


| won the top $2,400 award. 
| Porter Earle of Aldan and Lee Morton 


| to- establish a University Press. 
| pioneer stock from Northern Pennsyl- 
| vania, Dr. Brush is interested in pre- 





lish 
Philadelphia, died February 18. 





in Germantown High School, | 
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Davi RitTENHOousE Junior High 
School at Norristown has planted a 
Victory Memorial Rose Garden in rec- 
ognition of the service of former pupils 
and faculty members in the armed 
forces. On April 13, 1944, the pupils 
of the school planted 464 roses in care- 


fully planned plots on the school 
grounds. The idea was conceived by 
the school’s principal, Robert  B. 


Taylor, and money for the project was 
derived from the school’s annual min- 
strel show. The twelve beds of roses 
were assigned to the 22 homerooms in 
the school, and active participation in 
the planting and care of the roses was 
taken by more than 100 pupils. 


SHaron Hiv school district, C. K. 
Wagner, supervising principal, an- 
nounces the following as new members 
in its faculty group: Isabel M. Boyd, 
sixth grade; Paul E. Fridinger, social 
studies; Margaret T. Gaines, languages; 
Elizabeth Mayers, head, art department; 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Nonnemacher, third 
grade; William D. Shaffer, mathematics 
and social studies; Howard C. Tinsley, 
industrial arts; Joseph H. Wrigley, 
English. 

PENNSYLVANIA students were among 
the winners in the third annual Science 
Talent Search conducted by Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Robert Harry Kraichnan of 
Elkins Park was one of eight finalists 
chosen to receive a four-year, $400 
Science Scholarship. Robert was also 
named as alternate for the boy who 


Albert 


Hershenson of Pittsburgh were winners 
of one-year Westinghouse Science 
Heemueenin worth $100 each. 


Dr. Frepertc Brus, White Plains, 
N. Y., for years medical director of the 
Burke Foundation, gave recently $3,000 
to Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Of 


serving the lore of the Susquehanna 
Valley and is himself «the author of 


Susquehanna material, notably “The 
Alleghenians,” “Crooked River,” and 
“Seven Round a Mountain.” Susque- 


hanna University initiated the Press in 
May with publication of a volume of 
“Studies,” an annual journal of faculty 
research articles, now in its ninth year. 

Harry E. Mosss of the Dobbins Vo- 
cational School of Philadelphia, is the 
author of an article selected for re- 
printing in the April issue of Education 
Digest, Ann Arbor, Michigan. En- 
titled “Music with Meaning,” Mr. 
Moses’ article originally appeared in 
Educational Leadership. 


Five co.tecrs in Pittsburgh spon- 


i sored an Institute on Inter-American 
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AMERICAN 
-_.\\ EDUCATION 


\& oO. 





a) WEEK 


Affairs, April 13-15. Colleges were the 
University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Duquesne University, and 
Mount Mercy College. 





Necrology 


Byrt W. Fisuer, former principal of 
Boys’ High School in Lancaster, died 
in a Harrisburg hospital in September. 
Mr. Fisher was a member of the Lan- 
caster City school board. 


Emma V. McKetvey, who retired in 
1936 after having taught 44 years, 
died in Pittsburgh on August 18. Miss 
McKelvey had taught 25 years in her 
home borough of Bolivar. 


Hersert P. Hortzman died in June 
after completing twenty years of service 
to the West Reading schools as super- 
vising principal. He came to West 
Reading from Fleetwood. A special 
American Education Week program 
dedicated to his memory will be held 
November 5 in the high school audi- 
torium. A marble tablet commemorat- 
ing his service to the schools will be 
presented to the board of education by 
the boys and girls and teachers of the 
district. 


Auice I. Buckie, history teacher at 
Conshohocken High School for 27 
years, died September 27. Miss Buckle, 
who had taught school for 36 years, 
had recently been granted a year’s 
sabbatical leave. 


Mrs. MatitpA GraHAM Price of 
Sheakleyville, a beneficiary of the PSEA 
Welfare Fund, died May 17 in the 
Geneva Hospital. 


Fiorence M. UNpdeERwoon, a retired 
school teacher, died at her home in 
Mechanicsburg June 3 after an illness of 
several months. 
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A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES 2-8 
that features 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





THE PUPILS’ OWN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


announces publication of 


VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


THE RINSLAND WORD-COUNT as the scientific basis 
REALISTIC STORY INTRODUCTIONS as motivation 
NATURAL REVIEW THROUGH USE for permanent retention 
WORD-MEANING ENRICHMENT for vocabulary building 
HARD-SPOT TECHNIQUE for overcoming word difficulties 


New York - 


Boston - 
Dallas - Atlanta - 


By GATES, RINSLAND, SARTORIUS, AND PEARDON 






Chicago 
San Francisco 


































ae 


CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading te 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION * DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
- wisory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 
DPD KEKE 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 


classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Merning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


‘Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 
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1944 Gregg Business Books 


Price 
American Business Law in Action, by Rosen- 





berg 64¢ 
*Government Dictation, by Strong and Foote 80¢ 
*Gregg Shorthand—Direct-Approach Method, 

Sy Odell and Stuart... . $2.00 


*The Legal Secretary, by Connelly and Maroney $1.40 


*The Organization, Administration, and Super- 





vision of Business Education, by Strong $2.00 
The Private Secretary—A College Text, by 
Gregg . $1.48 
How to Use the Adding Machine, Selective 
Keyboard, by Potter and Stern W000... 60¢ 
How to Do Billing or Invoicing, by Stern and 
Stern . 60¢ 





*Most-Used Army Terms, by Jontig and Swem  60¢ 


A charge must be made for sample copies 


of books marked with asterisk 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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Executive Council Member Reports 
(From page 77) 


into some of the states that do not have the results of or- 
ganization—states where there is no tenure law, no fixed 
salary schedule, no retirement provision, no sick leave— 
and there draw your conclusions. Why should anyone in- 
vest thousands of dollars, perhaps, to build a profession and 
then fail to invest the few dollars necessary to protect that 
profession? The time has come when we must care for 
our own interests; no one else will do that for us. 

Here in Greene County, we have a slogan that goes re- 
verberating from the County Superintendent’s office to 
the most remote classroom. I know of no other that more 
completely expresses the needs of the hour than this, “All 
at it; all together; all the time!” It is our challenge to 
muster into the service of the Association all the teachers 
of all the schools and then teach them to keep step with 
the profession. 

Ours is a persistent but not a pressure group. We are 
proud to receive congratulations on the dignified manner 
in which our leaders have, time and again, waged their 
vigorous but honorable drive on Congress when danger 
threatened. 

Let us further enlarge our efficiency by pledging ourselves 
unitedly to a Three-W program—not a we-won’t-work 
campaign as some non-professional groups are advocating 
but a WE-WILL-WIN policy. WIN? Yes, a new and 
better day in the education of Pennsylvania children. 





In Guatemala: Schools Are An Issue 


Education was a major issue in the not-too-violent revolu- 
tion which took place in Guatemala this summer. General 
Federico Ponce overthrew General Jorge Ubico in a change 
of government during which “one of the most insistent 
demands was for the liberalization of schools,” according 
to the New York Times correspondent from Panama. The 
schools had been regimented and militarized under Gen. 
Ubico. Among the first acts of the new head of the 
government was to cancel the tuition of students in arrears 
and abolish tuition in a number of schools. 





In Great Britain: End to the Old School Tie? 


A committee of British educators, headed by Lord Flem- 
ing, suggested that the exclusive “public schools” (Eton, 
Harrow, etc.) shall admit up to 25 per cent of boys from 
the working class and lower middle class. These would 
be chosen on the basis of their elementary school records, 
and their expenses paid by the Government. The plan now 
goes to President of the Board of Education, R. A. Butler. 


eo =m @ 


Melting Pot: The Oswego, N. Y., board of education 
asked the Army to permit some 175 refugee children, sta- 
tioned at Fort Ontario, to attend its public schools. The 
children arrived in the United States in July with a group 
of 1,000 European refugees who entered the country with 
Presidential permission and under Army guard. Original 
plan was to keep the Europeans, representing 18 nationalities, 
“behind wire.” Their great concern for the childrens’ 
schooling and the apparently high intelligence among the 
children, prompted the board of education’s action. Gov- 
ernment officials consented to the plan. 
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Geography Can Be Interesting 
(From page 79) 





(11) Papier-mache 


A wire frame is constructed in the form of a sphere, 
Fine mesh wire is best for this purpose. This is covered 
with a smooth mixture of papier-mache, which can be 
made by soaking newspapers, to form a globe. When it 
dries the outlines of the continents and various lines of 
global measurement may be applied in ink or may be 
painted in. 


(12) Fossil-hunting 


Any boy or girl, who likes to hike and can wield a 
hammer, may indulge in this pastime. Field trips may 
take place after school or on Saturdays. Groups of boys 
or girls who live in a certain neighborhood may get to 
gether and search for fossils of plants and plant-life existing 
thousands of years ago. The crinoids of limestone forma- 
tion and many other interesting prints may be found by 
cracking sandstone boulders in abandoned quarries or in 
dried up creek-beds. The imprint of ferns in slate will 
prove the formation of coal from plants, and the geography 
classes will take on greater interest. 

The pupils will be anxious to come to, instead of leave, 


‘the geography class. 


(13) Letter writing to foreign countries 


This is an excellent method of motivation. The teacher 
writes the key letter to the head of the schools of any city 
in another country, (his name need not be known) explain- 
ing that he would like to have him give the letters enclosed 
from his pupils to pupils in the foreign city. The age and 
sex of pupils may be stated. Also little souvenirs may be 
added for exchange. The pupils may contribute a penny 
each for postage. In this manner the writer has known 
pupils to have exchanged letters with foreign friends over 
a period of years, from England, Australia, South Africa, 
China, South America, and many other places of interest. 
They exchange ideas as well as information concerning 
geography. Photographs are exchanged, stamps, souvenirs 
of various types, such as pieces of barrage balloons from 
England, coins from China, pieces of opal from Australia 
and cards, bearing pressed flowers, native to that land. 

There is no end to the information and interest to be 
derived and the friendships between nations that are ce- 
mented by this method. 

Space will not allow the further development of the sub- 
ject; however, the writer has tried many other methods 
of motivation, but these few, if tried, will give the classes 
the impetus for further ideas. 





Science Talent Search 


ORTY high school seniors, with a natural aptitude for 

science, will have an opportunity to earn at least a part 
of their college educations again this year when the Sci- 
ence Clubs of America sponsor their fourth annual nation- 
wide Science Talent Search, Watson Davis, director of the 
clubs, announced in Washington. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted with the financial 
aid of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which provides the scholarship awards as a contribu- 
tion to the advancement of science in America. 

Any boy or girl who is a senior in a public, private, 
or denominational secondary school may compete in the 
examinations, Mr. Davis said, and full information can be 
obtained from his school principal, science teacher, or from 
Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
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ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


Register Now 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—-SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
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